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CHURCH REFORM UNION. 


Unper the above heading, a prospectus has 
just lately been issued which we take to be a 
tolerably sure prognostic of the coming end. 
It has come out under the auspices of the Right 
Hon. W. Cos per-Temple, M. P., the Rev. W. 
H. Freemantle, M. A., and Sir George Young, 
Bart. It opens wick assertions such as the 
following: —“ The Church of England is, in 
fact, exceedingly powerful, aud cannot be fairly 
described as exhibiting symptoms of decline 
It is strong in all the elements which give 
stability to an institution in this country, and, 
it may also be reasonably contended, in its 
pon & to adapt itself to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present time. In theology and 
spiritual life, as well as in historical dignity and 
the attributes of social respectability, the Church 
has the undisputed lead ia England. ‘The more 
important of the other religious bodies, 
so far as they are in movement, are in- 
clining towards the Church rather than separa- 
ting themselves more widely from it. It 
may well be, therefore, that the Church 
of England is too national, too much a part of 
the nation’s life, to be successfully denation- 
alised.” Still, “the Church of England has, 
by universal acknowledgment, many weak 
points.” ‘It js proposed, therefore, to invite 
loyal Churchmen, without distinction of party, 
to co-operate ip seeking Church Reform along 
these three lines. A. The admission of- the 
laity—in parishes, to begin with to a defined 
share of power in Church matters. B. The 
removal of impolitic restraints. C. The promo- 
tion of practical improvements.” The names of 
the gentlemen who have already been nominated | 
to the Council of the Church Referm Union are | 
chiefly those of well known Broad Churchmen, | 
and we need hardly add, the prospectus of thie 


new Association is written with great ability and 


singular moderation of spirit. 

We foresaw many years since that Libera- 
tionists would have to fight, probably their last 
battle, with Liberal Churchmen. They stand 
in the same rolation to the separation of the | 
Church from the State, as the Whigs stood, , 


restraints of Parliamentary law. Their theo- risk of many spiritual disadvantages, the 
logical prepossessions, if they have any, are | obvious injustice of using common resources 
held with no very tenacious grasp. They are | for the maintenance of an institution which, 
Comprehensionists in theory, and we are bound | neither in the extent of its members, nor in the 
in justice to admit that their leading men | scope of its operation, nor in the benefits it 
act out, as far as the law will admit | confers, is other than sectarian——the largest of 
of it, the principles of comprehension in | the denominations, it may be— but only a de- 
their daily life. The prospectus of which | nomination at best! Whether the Church 
we have spoken, proposes, for instance, not of England be a weak or a strong 
merely the discontinuance of the use of the | body, we do not discuss—but we affirm 
Athanasian Creed in the services of the Church, | that the position in which it is placed 
but the abolition of clerical subscription,“ is one that inflicts palpable injustice 
believing that “the effective security for the | upon all other religious bodies, besides being 
orthodox profession of clergymen lies in the | one that is at variance with the obvious spirit of 
compulsory use of the Liturgicai formularies, | the Gospel. Is there any conceivable reform 
and, when these are defied, in the legal appeal | which the Union can effect that will remedy 
to the doctrinal standards of the Church.” But | this essential wrong? The Church of England 
we have no objection to admit that nearly all is strong—but is the Establishment, i.e, the 
the measures of reform which the Union seeks | political ascendancy given by law to the 
to accomplish—and they are many as well as Anglican Church, stronger or weaker than it 


considerable —are such as would improve the | was ten years ago? Does it gain or lose moral 


Church of England as a spiritual institution, | strength by clinging to the privileges conferred 
though we have grave doubts as to some of | upon it by the StateP In a day or two the 
them in their application to a State Church. Church of Ireland will become legally, as it has 

The first question which occurs to us, how- | always been really, denationalised. Has it yet 
ever, touching this pleasant-looking scheme: is, | lost anything that a Church should covet ? Does 
Why isit now proposed? The evils it is devised | it seem likely to lose anything? We shall see. 
to remove, have long existed, have been sensibly | Meanwhile, we venture to predict that the Free 
felp,. have been loudly denounced. Why has | Church of Ireland, viewed alongside of the 
there not been, until now, a serious effort to | Established Church of England, will outrun the 
get rid of them? It represents a change of | latter in all the reforms which Liberal Church- 


front in presence of the enemy. It is evidently | men on this side St. George’s Channel are most 
intended to strengthen the Establishment, not-.| anxious to promote. 


withstanding a conviction that it is ‘too 3 
national, too much a part of the nation’s life, to ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
be successfully denationalised.” We do not 


call in question the right of these gentlemen to II has often been said, but by Churchmen more 


save what it is their main object to save, by than by Dissenters, that the Bishops are but blind 


any means which may commend themselves to guides of the Church. Ardent and sincere Church- 
their judgment. But we take leave to draw men, whose number is probably much smaller than 
our own inferences. When we observe generally suspected, aro almost the only persons 
sailors in . anticipation of ¢ Geen e wing who can testify to the thorough accuracy of this 


remark, It may, however, be very true in one 
overboard the heaviest items of their cargo, | sense and very untrue in another. We can 
we usually come to the conclusion that 


es imagine that a Bishop may be a very wise and 
they have no very confident faith in the sea- 


capable adviser in local difficulties, and that, oceu- 
worthiness of their ship. We fancy that even | pying such a position, he may prove to be an en- 


these Liberal Churchmen see more dangers | lightened guide. In questions of national politics, 
ahead than they are willing to acknowledge. | and especially in questions which demand some 
They say, indeed, that the demand for equality | statesmanship for their settlement, a Bishop is 
has gained strength by continual successes, and | nearly always the worst possible guide. He is a man 
the sentiment that no privileges ought to be who has grown up in a narrow and exclusive rut ; 
e ee eee can distinctly who has never been anything but a sectarian, and 
justify themselves, is trying the foundations of who looks at the whole world as revolving round 
FFF the interests of his own small and exclusive de- 


‘nomination. Now and then there arises a man who 
Church and State together, are also apt to seem 


| a 7 5 can see beyond the confines of his own order and 
like fetters, the disruption of which would set | his own sect. Such a man was Archbishop Whate- 
free precious energies of which we now lose the ley, and such aman is the present Bishop of St. 


benefit. If the Church of England were a David's, Dr. Connop Thirlwall. There is, now, 
weak body, or were steadily losing moral another bishop who seems to have something of the 
strength, these feelings would not be long in | Statesman in his intellectual composition, This is 
bringing about a separation like that which is Dr. Harvey Goodwin, the present Bishop of Carlisle. 
now being effected: in Ireland.” : Dr. Goodwin appears to be able to see beyond the 

The second question which occurs to us on existing condition of ecclesiastical affairs. Ile can 
the perusal of this programme of reform is, forecast their tendency, and, being able to do so, 


d , .. cun also, we should judge, suggest measures which 

war Ee of i do 23 ae may be competent to meet any inevitable contin- 

ere . ty thy wer n ＋ gency. In a pastoral letter, addressed to the clergy 
len An antic ee ’ 


what good there is which they are secking to juestion of disestablishuent, upon which hie writes 
effect, that would not be almost iusensibly as follows :— 


some thirty years ago, to the Repeal of the | effected by the disestablishment of the Church I cannot shut my eyes to the possibility ‘of u great 
Gorn Laws and tlie principles of Free Trade. of England, and, secondly, what evil would change coming sooner or later over the status of the 
They are Erastians—that is, they desire all | befal the Church of England, yuu a Church of Church of England; she may possibly ceaso to be an 


* 


ist, if i 5 q Establisbed Church, in some important particul hé 
Church matters te be administered under the Christ, if it ceased to be a Church established 50 nnn 


- may perhaps already be said to have dene go; aud iv 


of his diocese,“ Dr. (Goodwin has referred tothe 
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our own days changes, as we know ——— 
are made a0 rapidly, that it is well at least to be prepare 
for that which may take place very soon. As a mere 
matter of/opinion, I do not think that the change, if it 
be madeat all, will be made soon; and weighing advan- 
tages and disadvantages against each other, I devoutly 
trust that the status of the Church of England as an 
Established Church may long be maintained; but look- 
ing to that which is possible, and which many thoughtful 
persons deem proba I regard it as highly desirable 
that we should accustom ourselves to a kind of action 
which in the case of a disestablished Caurch becomes an 
ae necessity. It is well to practise swimming 
beföre the craft becomes a wreck. 
This is another testimony to the depth to which the 
idea of disestablishment has sunk into the ecclesi- 
astical mind, usually the dullest and most obtuse of 
all minds. 
The Times publishes an appeal, dated Norwich, 
from J. Crompton, a Dissenter against his will,” 
addressed to the clergy and laity of the Established 
Church in that city. The letter, which is said to be 
from a Nonconformist minister of Norwich,“ is 
confined to the subject of the Athanasian Creed, and 
informs the clergy and laity of the city of a good 
deal which, we dare say, they knew longago. The 
point of it, however, is that the existence of the Atha- 
nasian Creed is the one obstacle to Mr, Crompton’s 
„ reunion” with the Church. This, of course, should 
be sufficient for all Churchmen and Nonconformists to 
agitate for its repeal. It may be a good or a bad 
creed; fictitious or not fictitious, a creed which 
Athanasius himself would have abjured or have 
clasped to his heart; but if Mr. Crompton can only 
be gained over to the Church, ought it not to be 
forthwith repealed? These remarks may possibly 
not come under Mr. Crompton’s observation, but we 
daresay that those of a Church contemporary, which 
is not generally seen by our own readers, may have 
been noticed by him. The Church Review says, 
upon Mr. Crompton’s letter :— 
The Times has thought proper to publish a protest 
inst the Athanasian Creed iesued by a Dissenting 
nister, as a sort of encyclical or cecumenical to the 
whole clergy and laity of the Church of England, and 
signed J. Orompton.“ This gentleman declares that 
he is a Diesenter against bie will, aod avows that the 
Athanasian Creed is the — acle to his seeking 
orders in the Church. The only comment we shell make 
is this, that we observe in Mr. Crompton’s protest a 
lamentable want of that spirit of submission which is 
Nes the adequate motive for seeking refuge in the 
urch from the ways of schism. He assumes with 
reme confidence that the Creed damns” this, that, 
the other, and almost everybody elee—although he 
sust know that many grave and competent autborities 
y the truth of the statement. The meaning of Mr. 
Crompton’s protest, therefore, is simply this: According 
to my interpretation of this Creed it is an absolute bar 
to vy bg ye orders in the Church of England, there- 
fore let it be taken away. But is there not another 
course open to Mr. Crompton? Can he not content 
2 with lay communion? If he cannot, then it is 
r he knows nothing of the real privilege of belonging 
to the Church, and perhaps it is fortunate for the 
Church that the Athanasian Creed keeps bim out. 
There is a welcome to a willing disciple ! 
This as regards one would-be Churchman, but it 
has been known to all who know anything of the 
Nonconformist ministry, that there have always 
existed men in its ranks who ought to have gone 
over to the Church” years before they did go, just 
as there exist amongst the Established clergy of 
the present day some hundreds of men who ought, 
as it may seem, long since to have left the Estab- 
lishment. Consciences, however, canndt be judged 
by any but a Superhuman Power, nor can any but 
such a Power tell, or, we are afraid, fully appre- 
ciate, the mental and moral difficulties of men who, 
as it may seem, should, but do not, change their 
ecclesiastical position. We can only hope, for those 
who have accomplished that change, that they will 
find, elsewhere, a wider scope for Christian activity 
and personal Christian power than they have found 
in their old ranks. So, when we read in the Church 
Review that of the large number of clergymen or- 
dained on Sunday week, five per cent. had previously 
heen Dissenting ministers, and twenty-three per 
cent. the sous of Dissenting parents, all we can say, 
and all we have a right to say, is, that we hope they 
have all found their right position and right duty. 
The same thing has gone on from generation to 
generation. It was remarked upon by Watts and 
Doddridge, and, a generation later, by Towgood ; 
but the remarkable circumstance is that Nonconfor- 
mity has, notwithstanding these individual conver- 
sions (we do not care to use the more offensive 
term) gone on increasing in numbers, power, influ- 
ende, and prosperity. We dare say, therefore, that 
it will not lose by these remarkable ordinations.“ 
How wonderfully fast a righteous principle, when 
once fairly put before the people, grows and goes on 
growing! Really, it seems that after the first seeds 
have been sown and the first flowers exhibited, 
nothing more needs to be done! The winds of 
heaven seem to carry the fructifying principle every- 
where and in all directions. One of the last things 


which we expected was the realised fact recorded in 


our last number, that a majority of the Fellows of 


Cambridge had voted for the extension of the Tests 


Abolition Bill to clerical fellowships. The exclusion 
of those fellowships, in the measure of last year, 
was due to an understanding with the Government, 
that, if it would bring in the Tests Abolition Bill, 
which was subsequently brought in, and use its in- 
fluence to pass it, such a compromise as wasindicated 
by this exclusion would be honourably observed. 
The Government did bring in the Bill, and aid not 
use its influence to pass it, We all made a blunder 
in relying upon it. Like every other attempt at a 
temporary settlement, the scheme failed, and it has 
been for good that it did fail. Henceforward, we 
have no alternative but to insist upon the abolition 
of tests without any exception, and, least of all, the 
clerical. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter upon the subject of the 
Pope’s—what shall we say ?—disabilities, is exciting 
increased attention. The Presbyterians have now 
pronounced strongly against it, and, in a letter to 
the Record, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird asks all Pro- 
testants and Englishmen to consider the question. 
We have no doubt that they will consider it. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The Scotsman objects to Mr. Miall’s proposed 
motion on various grounds, which the English Inde- 
pendent examines and confutes. The case of Ireland 
is regarded by our northern contemporary as excep- 
tional, the Establishment there being only the Church 
of a small minority. But the Independent replies 
that the mistake and injustice of establishing 
Churches for minorities having been once admitted, 
it is impossible to justify them on any reckoning of 
the relative sizes of the separate secte. A church 
that cannot be shown to be the Church of the 
majority of the whole people, and to have a good 
title to be called National, must, on the very princi- 

le that was applied to Ireland, be disestablished. 
he English Independent thus replies to the other 
arguments of the Scotsman— 


% The internal condition of the Church of England“ 
is assumed by the Scotsman to be highly satisfactory. 
It is fal) of zeal and activity, and as for its divisions— 
have not these always existed? If they are more con- 
spicuous now than usual, that is only because the 
various schools exist in greater vigour. ‘‘ The whole 
ey and system of an Established Church may be 

ad; but the existence and tolei at ion of those divisions 
is an amelioration, not an aggravation. Thoy render 
the Church to a large extent — national, by enabling 
it to embrace several, it may fairly be said most, if not 
of the sects, at leaet of the opinions of the sects, exief- 
ing in the nation.” This is the view of the Broad 
Churchman, whose dream of perfection is the quiet ac- 
quiescence of every religious sect in the mild regulation 
and 2 pay of a State department for religious 
worship. But that anybody supposes the fierce anta- 
gonism of parties within the Church contributes to its 
strength, we really cannot believe. One party in the 
Church is actually calling for diseatablishment, and the 
manifest immorality of contradictory schools ministering 
at the altars of the same Church, is notoriously inclining 
bonest men of all parties to anticipate disestablishmeut 
as a relief. 

The present state of public opinion is supposed by 
the Scotsman to be rather favourable to Establishments 
than otherwise. The Church of England bas proved 
its oy by many recent facts, of which the elec- 
tions to the School Boards, and especially the election 
in Birmingham itself, are quoted as proofs. The Bir- 
mingham case, bowever, is certainly miequoted for any 
such purpose. The Birmingham Liberals made a great 
mistake in attempting to elect the whole of the board 
with the cumulative vote, but the returns show that 
they might easily have carried ten out of the fifteen if 
they had used better tuctice. We have no wish at all 
to deny that the Church of England is very strong. It 
bas a multitude of adberents who would prove them- 
selves very shabby Churchmen indeed if, since in 
nearly all these elections it has come to be a mere 
question of denominational preference, they did not 
vote for a Churchman as a member of a school board 
rather than a Dissenter. But we believe, whether 
rightly or not time will show, that there has been 
within the last ſew years a very rapid growth of opinion 
indeed in favour of freedom in religion as in all other 
matters. Monopolies are all condemned by public 
opinion, and that of an Established Church among the 
rest. The Scotsman, however, sees a signal proof of 
the unripeness of the public mind on this question in 
the debates on the Education Bill last session :— On 
the question of religious endowments, one-balf of the 
English Dissenters were this year disastrously though 
honourably defeated, whilst the other half more dis- 
astrously avd not so honourably deserted and sub- 
mitted.” Pity ‘tis, tis true. But the question of 
religious endowments was put before the House of 
Commons last session in the most abstract form that it 
could be made to assume, and the question was fought 
on grounds the least favourable for the voluntaries. 
Some of the most zealous supporters of the Liberation 
Society itself hold so strongly to the opinion that avy 
education of neglected children which is not religious is 
miechievovs, that they supported Mr. Forster's scheme 
in preference to ony general system of secular schools. 
The divisions on the Education Bill afforded no indica- 
tion whatever of the feeling of the country as to the 

ropriety of continuing the endowment of the Episcopa- 
ian eect, and making it domivant in England. 

It seems to us mos proper tbat such a motion as Mr. 
Miall contemplates should now be made in the House of 
Commons. It is but just both to ourselves and to our 
opponents that a calm and full statement of the objec- 
tions to an Establishment should be formally laid before 
the Legislature. We anticipate from such a step the 
removal of much prejudice and ignorant hostility to 


ma 


those who are seeking the separation of Church and 
State. It will be invaluable as an educational lesson. 
But a debate in the House of Commons is not quite 
the same thing as “a new crusade against Established 
Churches.” No one at present proposes to beat up all 
the forces that can be got together against Establish- 
ments. The fiery cross is not to be sent to all the Non- 
conformist chapels and schoolrooms in the country. The 
immediate success of Mr. Miall’s motion is anticipated 
by none, and it would be impolitic to make any demon- 
stration till the end were more manifestly in sight. 
Nonconformists will not hide their convictions, and will 
be ready to take their place in the front of the battle 
whenever it may be necessary, but the, have no desire 
to hasten prematurely even the downfall of Establish- 
ments. They would. much prefer that they should be 
given up by their owt friends on a conviction of their 
untenability than that they should fall under the violent 
assault of the foe. | 


The Rock (Evangelical) Church paper), being pre- 
pared to demonstrate that the downfall of the Church 


Establishment would bd the downfall of the National 


Protestantism, cannot regard with indifference the 
recent adoption by The Liberation Society of “a 
more aggressive policy”’ in the assault upon the 
Church of England. 


The present crisis is peculiarly perilous. At. no 
period whatever, since the Revolution, has the national 
Protestantism been so imminently, so irretrievably im- 
perilled. And even in 1688, with a Popish King upon 
the throne, and (the inevitable consequence) Popish 
tyranoy trampling under foot all law both in Church 
and State, the peril was trivial indeed compared with 
that which exists at this hour. For then Popery was 
not a power in the State; it had no foothold in the 
Church ; and, whether regarded in its political or in its 
religious aspect, it was confronted by the invincible 
and hereditary hostility of the great mass of the people. 
But what do we see now? The Imperial Government 
overawed by the menaces of the Papal faction; Popish 
bishops congratulating their clergy on crowds of prose- 
lytes made ready to their band; and the masses of the 
people so far leavened with Popish proclivities that in 
the ordinary intercourse of society no man may venture 
to speak the truth of Popery witbout incurring the 
stigma which brands him us a bigot or a fool. Nor is 
this the worst. In the last great crisis of the country’s 
faith it needed no argument to convince the natioa that 
the cause of the Established Church was the cause 
of the Protestant religion. With very few ex- 
ceptions, and those too ignoble to be influential, 
the entire body. of Protestant Dissenters eagerly 
espoused the cause of the Church as the national bul- 
wark of the common faith. Speaking of the Church 
fur which the first Dissenters gave God thanks, we are 
told tbat— The immense funds which it swallows up, 
the servile spirit which it generates, the sympathy 
which it extends to all illiberal institutions, the impedi- 
ments which it places before the course of just legisla- 
tion, the barrier which it opposes to the intellectual and 
social progress of the people, call upon all patriots aud 
philanthropists to labour for its dowufall. But all these 
evils are reduced to insignificance compared with the 
spiritual mischief which it works on the souls of men, 
a mischief deep as hell, und durable as eternity. Now, 
Dissenters are the only individuals Who are the remedy 
for this prodigious aril They ure the salt of the land.” 

Before this Janguage is dismissed as the mere raving 
of a madman, it should be remembered that there is a 
method iu this madness. This virulencaof malignity is 
not without a purpose. That purpose is to awaken a 
sentiment which will strengthen, swell, and spread 
until it has swept every State-Church as a secular in- 
stitution from the statute-book of this kingdom.” And 
to accomplish that purpose, Dissenters are not ashamed 


to declare that the National Establishment of our 


. so far from being u cause of thanksgiving to 
God, is a rapacious and cruel tyranny, which “ works 
on the souls of men a mischief deep as hell, and dürable 
as eternity.“ Let him that readeth understand. And 
let it be remembered that, after a crusade of thirty 
years on principles such as these, it is now found 
that this is not ‘enough, and the principle of the new 


crusade is unblushingly announced“ a more aggressive — 


policy.” 


THE PROPOSED INTERCHANGE OF 
PULPITS. 


The following is the paper read on this subject at 
the recent meeting of the Church Reform Union by 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. :— 


I accepted the invitation to address a few words to 
the Conference on the subject under discussion from 
the Nonconformist point of view, with great heartiness. 
The object has my entire sympathy, and I think I may 
say would command the sympathy generally of the 
Nonconformist churches. And that not altogether, or 
chiefly, for ovr own sakes. We dwell happily and 
work happily among our brethren, and find our field 
of activity wide enougb—alas! too wide. But rather 
because a great act of public justice, while it is good 
fur those who profit by it, and better those who offer it, 
is a still larger gain to the whole community. 

I stand bere to-night in a novel and somewhat 
difficuli position. I am not only a Nonconformist, but 
as some present know, a strong Nonconformist ; 
believing as thoroughly in Independency as any one 
present believes in the Established Church; and I am 
addressing an assembly of Churchmen on what is after 
all a Church matter, fully conscious that my Inde- 
pendency must seem to many of them a strange 
perversity, while some, I fear, if they knew how heart- 
deep it was, would regard me ecclesiastically as wholly 
“given over to a reprobate mind.” Still, before you, 
sir, and the liberal and generous men whom 1 see 
around me, I am persuaded that I can e freely, 
and indeed that that is what you ask at my bands. 

This is a question, let me say, which we should never 
ba ve raised or urged on your attention. 
up in the bosom of the Establishment, because 
Churchmen, in growing numbers, feel that there is a 
great wrong to be righted, and that they must put 
their hands to the-work if they are to hold themselves 
forth with good conscience as the servants and ministers 
of the righteots Lord. Were Ia Churchman, could 1 
find room within your boundaries for principles and 
modes of action which seem to me as sacred ag 


It bas grown. 
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. n the position and 
influence of the Free Churches of our country. Your 


meeting to-night is an honest recognition that tere is 
something, at any rate, in their life and their work for 
England, to which you would not be willingly io 
declared hostility. I say nothing about compurative 
numbers. I care nothiag about it one way or the 
other. I always shut my ears when men count num- 
bers in convection with spiritual questions. Numbers 
never settled anything in this ood which was worth 
the settling. We have established our position in 
England, and our claim for fraternal recognition, in a 
more excellent way. The broad fact is patent that 
there is outside the Anglican Church a great breadth of 
Christian energy and vitality busy in the service of the 
community, in contending for ite liberties, in teaching 
its ignorance, in ministering to its poor, the Christianity 
of which is recognised by all discerning and liberal 
minds. Putting aside entirely our personal interests, 
it would be a sore evil for the country at large if that 
fact, patent to all, were not frankly recoguised by the 
clergy of the Established Chursh. It would be simply 
- shameful, and to the last degree detrimental to 
Christianity, if, while the Church of England is holding 
forth overtures of friendship to Churches abroad which 
are eaten up by superstitions, one-half of which have 
paganism at their root, she were to refuse all commerce 
with Churches and ministers whose Christian character 
and work she cannot help recognising, and which lie 
within the sacred circle of the same national life. We 
know each other, we honour each other, we read each 
other’s books, and are instructed, stimulated, and 
strengthened by each other's words; we join hands in 
a thousand schemes for the good of the community— 
and I say that something greater than either the 
Established or the Free Churches will suffer grievous 
harm and lose, if such a measure of frank recognition 
of each other’s ministry be long postponed. 

Abd now let me say a word on the matter itself. 

The tirst thing which strikes me from our poiut of 
view is the importance of a thorough reciprocity. We 
venture to think that it is even more important that you 
should minister iu our pulpits than that we should 
minister in youre. 
you than you know about us. We thiuk that if yon 
were to visit us, and see our affairs, and how we do,” 
there would be something more genial in the portrai' 
which you paint of us when you are describing the vie- 
tims of the voluntary principle. We know you better, 
because you are more visible. We havo been driven 
into corners; time was when we were glad to hide our- 
selves from sight. We bare lived but a struggling life, 
cut off from your universities and your public activities, 
and I say frankly that I think there is something deeply 
unvgenerona in the reproach that we cannot yet 
stand side by side with you in the front ranks of scholar: 
ship and the service of the State. But you have bad 
the broad theatre to yourselves. As Englishinen we 
know both you and your ways. We think it a great 
matter thut you enh come anong us, speak to our 
people, teach them what your higher culture and disci- 
pline have taught you,—something, perhaps, of the 
‘ mildness and sweet reasonableness” which our rude: 
ness misses; while we ure ready in turn to impart to 
your people what we have been lenrniug, perhaps in as 
divine ways. But reciprocity must be the soul of the 
movement, if itis to huve any high and lusting resulte. 

I pass on to the next pe iut, which is not without its 
gravity. I see that certain thin s are to be dove 
“under proper safeguards.” Mr, Winterbotham spoke 
some months ago of “a watcliful jealousy” as to 
some ex'ent characteristic of the Nuveonformist atti- 
tude. He spoke most jusly. Such things as the 
Act of Uniformity make watchful jealousy for ages. 
To a people wronged and down-trodden, as we were not 
so long ago, this jealousy is the outer defence of honour. 
It is the legacy to us of generations of unequal conflict, 
of beavy sacrifices and sharp puins. I am persuaded 
that thoue by whom I am surrounded are not the meu 
to treat this otherwise than with tenderness and respect. 
But any auch jealousy would be misplaced here. These 
are real difficulties which it becomes us to recognise; it 
ix natural that sufeguard should be part of such a 
eceme as this. 

Of course, it will be understood that the formal diffi- 
culties are all on one side, and thut not our side. I, for 
instance, am free to preach and ready to preach for any 
man, be he Jew, Turk, or ivfidel, if ho will let me sy 
what is iu my heart. But the clergy are under legul 
disabilities in the matter. They are doing their best to 
get them removed ou their cide; let us consider justly 
what difficulties our constitution and organisation, or no 
organisation, may offer to them ou ours. 

„ Nonconformist”’ is a vague and large word. A 
clergyman of the Church of England defines himself and 
bis beliefs within certain limits, by bis position, unless 
my friend Mr. Voysey succeeds in his appeal, and then 
I fear the limits are nowhere. You kvow at once, 
within certain limits, what you are dealing with when 
you mention the word clergyman. A Nonconformist 
does not define himself except by a negation. You 
know that you are not dealing with a State-Ciiurchmun, 
but Aeon thut you may have a Runter, a Mormon, a 
Southcottian, to treat witb, for anythiog that the word 
Nonconformist reveale. I bave always felt that Nou- 
conformists were not a little unjust to the Government, 
iu their complaints that, as regards marriages, for iv- 
stance, their ministers are not put in the same position 
with the clergy of the Established Church. But 
what isa Noncovformist minister?’ the Government 
may fairly answer. ‘‘ We know what an Independent, 
a Baptist, a Methodist is; and should be prepared to 
treat their ministe:s with all confidence. But on Wat 
principle could we treat with them us clusses, which 
would pot apply equally to the miuisters of the obscurest 
and most fanatical sects in the land“?! 

And the difficulty is a real ove, I imagine, iu such a 
watter as this. You decd some discrimination of Nou- 
conformists. Nay, I will go farther. Our distinctive 
principle as Iudependeuts—a very old one, and, we 
think, a very noble one—offers a difficulty to liberal 
Churchmen, who may be willing to hold forth a friendly 
hand to ue. What is an Iudependent minister? We 
pan give no sort of guarantee of the style, education, und 

earlug of the men whom we comprebend under the 
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common name. Some of our own people are a good 
deal troubled at this, and are full of devices for re- 
struiniog or controlling the liberty of which it is the 
result. For myself, [ confess freely that it does not 
trouble me much. I accept liberty with all its anoma- 
lies and difficulties, and expect to find myself sometimes 
with strange comrades as an Independent miuister of 
the Gospel. I saw it pithily stated in a leading article 
the other day, to our confusion, that “any half. dosen 
nobodies may meet together and form an Independent 
church.” That, no doubt, offers a difficulty to those 
who would meet with us in such relations as These. 
But let me not be misunderstood. I believe in the 
oo of whieh this may be the outcome, thoroughly. 

believe it to be the Church principle to which we are 
all coming in time. Of these nobodies who can meet 
and form a church I say, in the name of truth and 
liberty, why should they not? If anything seriously 
moves them to it, the very best thing they can do is to 
form the church, and see what will come of it. Men 
learn by their fau'ts, follies, and failures as much 
as by their successes. Nay, more. Which are 
the best lessons of our lives? We are fond of 
making excellent arrangements to spare men 
these chances of failure, and to keep them 
steady in even patlis. But perhaps the thing which 
heaven ordained for them was to try for them- 
selves, aud fail, and try again, gaining true wiadum at 
lust with time and pain. 
who are the nobodies, who are the somebodies ia this 
region? 120 nobodies once. met in an upper chamber 
in Jerusalem, and before long they had revolutionised 
the world. A smaller company of nobodies ones met in 
the manor-house of Scrooby, on the borders of Lincoln. 
shire, and formed the first modern Independent church. 
Out of them came forth the policy and character of the 

United States of America. The only 
sifting the somebodies from the nobodies is by letting 
them all try what they can accomplish. The freeet play 
of power for every man is what is demanded in this 
highest region ; and I believe that it was the purpose of 
God to leave all mea a free field of trial on the high 
level of this church. We have not got to the end yet 
of what the:nobodies will do for the world. It ia then 
with uo doubt of the truth or virtue of our [Independent 
principle that [ recognise the difficulty which it presents 
to Churchmen, in meetiug us in this matter otherwise 
than * they know us as individual ministers of the 
rospel, 

Clergymen will havo to select men with whom they 
will feel at liberty to exchange pulpits. Probably they 
will find it needful to obtain the c »nsent of their bishop. 
That woul! be no trouble to us; it would be a private 
arrangement between them and their ecclesiastical 
superior, which we, who are ia the dark as to the 
virtue of episcopacy in these days, are hardly competent 
to criticise. What I think we should greatly depreoate 
would be anything like a list of Nonconformist ministers 
who might appeir to be quasi-licensed to preach in 
Anglican pu!pits. We should refuse to occupy u position 
80 invidious with respect to our brethren, who may be 
poorer iu culture, speech, aud manners, but in every 
other way more eurnest, self-devoted, aud fuithful 
ministers of Christ than ourselves. 

There is ove other point ou which I must say a word. 
It may seem uno illed for, but I feel bound to say it, 
[ earnestly warn those who sre promoting this righteous 
and liberal movement, ugaiust the very untutul impres- 
sion that those of us who are prepared to meet them 
half way and zealously co-operate with them are nearer 
than their brethren to the prinsiple of the Established 
Cuurch. Lam persuaded that you will fiud the most 
cordial fraterual felloaship in this matter, from those 
among us who are most firmly assured that ludepen- 
dency is of God. I do not mean simply by this that it 
has apostolic warrant. It has that and much more. 
Many things are of God in the Church, in your Church, 
and in oars, of which the apostles never dreame J. 
call that of God“ in churches, and that alone, which 
has the force of truth, the fire of life, aud the mauikest 
witness of the Holy Ghost. 


— 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


A reporter of the Daily Telegraph, who made the 
round of a number of churches on Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day, says that a majority of metro- 
politan churches were elaborately decorated with 
flowers. He remarks :— 


In many cases the transition from the Vigil to the 
Festival of the Nativity is marked with an early evening 
service, unless the church is advanced enough to have u 
“lute celebration.” In a few cases there are both. 
Strangely enough, the Roman Catholics seem to have 
discontinued, in a great degree, their midnight mass” 
on Christmas Eve, just in proportion as thuse who 
would be very angry at being called Protestants“ bave 
taken up the practice. We use the term without wish- 
iog to be offensive, und simply to avoid the long peri- 
phrasis of the Anwlican branch of the Established 
Church.” It has 2 rumoured that the present 
Archbishop of Westminster rather discourages midnight 
masses in his diocese, as being found to lead to irregu- 
larities, Possibly no such objection has been dis- 
covered to lie against those of the Charch of England ; 
for a large proportion of the Ritualistic churches have 
adopted the practice. 

The reporter's first visit was to St. Andrew’s, 
Wells-street, which, though once reputed ‘‘ High.“ 
has been somewhat left behind in the recent rapi! 
advance of Ritualistic churches. St. Andrew's 
now depends on the excellence of its music rather 
than on any innovating or sensational practices, for 


drawing together those vast congregations which 


render such frequent repetitions of its services neces 
sary. From five o’clock on Christmas Eve to seven 
on Christmas evening there were no fewer than nine 
services at St. Andrew's; and at those which are 
choral it is not too much to say that the musical 
arrangements equal, if they do not surpass, those of 
any church in London. St. Andrew's was slenderly 
but tastefully decorated. The chancel raile were 
picked out with variegated holly leaves and red 
berries in a way that must have cost infinite trouble ; 
whilst tho rail-heads were adorned with bunches of 
winter flowers. On the altar were the choicest 
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exotics, and a cross of camellias decorated the pulpit. 
A large congregation assembled for the five o'olock 
service, nearly all of the good old-fashioned “ Trao- 
tarian“ school — gray-headed men, who were 
„Puseyites“ before Ritualism was thought of. 
At St. Mary Muagdalene’s, Munster-square, he 
found the Rev. Mr. Stuart in full eucharistic vest- 
ments, surrounded by an assistant priest and seven 
acolytes in scarlet cassocks and thin short surplices, 
suying “ Mass.“ The church was fragrant with the 
fumes of incense, and was handsomely decorated. 
Two huge candelabra of lighted candles flanked the 
altar; and there were two groups of threecandles, aleo 
lighted, on the holy table itself. During Communion 
the choir gave a florid Roman Catholic hymn-tune, 
which used to be a favourite long years ago, when 
Father Faber lectured at what ie now the Charing- 
cross Theatre. The hymn is called Father of our 
ſathers“; and the refrain of the eucharistic hymn 
at St. Mary Magdalene’s was burrowed from an- 
other Romish hymn— 


Sweet Sacrament, we thee adore ; 
Oh, makes us love thee more and more. 


On Christmas Day morning the reporter visited the 
church of the same name at Paddington, where the 
Rev. Richard Temple West has made rapid advances 
St. Mary's is remark«ble for 
the richness of ite offertories, and for the transitional 
character of its vestments. Whilst they are of the 
correct cut, they are all white, and apparently made 
of no stiffer material than the old-fashioned surplice. 
A' this church the decorations were confined to the 
chancel; and a noticeable featurein the service was 


the publication of the banns of marriage alter the 
Nicene Creed. 


The — | News contains a report of a number of 
Christmas Day services. At St. Paul's Cathedral 
there was a good attendance. The service was held 
in the choir, but it was not nearly large enough to 
accommodate the worshippers, who flowed over into 
the side aisles and the nave, and occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the space usually railed off for 
the special services. This being a grand festival of 
the Church, high service was performed. The choir 
was tastefully, but very simply decorated with holly, 
und the back of the communion-table with ‘embla- 
matical devices in the sume evergreen. Nothing 
could be simpler, or in more correct taste, than the 
deovrations and the whole service, and it could not 
fail to have struck anyone who had been in the habit 
of attending any of the high Ritualistio churches. 
At the conclusion of prayers and Litany, tho Dean 
of St. Paul’s ascended the pulpit and preached an 
admirable sermon from the othichapter o Isaiah v. 6 
* For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, tho 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Futher, the Prince of 
Pence. Tho sermon was listened to with marked 
attention, and at its close the Holy Communion was 
administered to a considerable number of the coagre- 
gation by the Very Rev. Dean, assisted by Canon 
Gregory. 

The morning servico at Westminster Abbey was, 
notwithstanding the extreme severity of the weather, 
attended by a very large congregation, every soat 
being occupied by about ten o'clock. Choir and 
transept were both decorated with holly and other 
evergreens in commemoration of the festival, while 
the service was, of course, that peculiar to Christmas 
Day. ‘The sermon was — 5 by the Dean of 
Westminster, the text boing from Philippians iv. 7— 
„ The peace of God, Which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.“ Aiter observing that these words were an 
expression of the Apostolic form of greetings, which 
resembled those of the age and time, and were the 
natural salutations of Exstern nations, whose life was 
spent in constant apprehension of disturbance from 
neighbouring tribes, the preacher said peace was to 
be their own Christmas greeting. It was what they 
were all thinking of at that season, hoping for, desir- 
ing almost with the desire of hunger. It was surely 
not by accident that Christ’s birth took place during 
the longest and most extensive cessation of war the 
world had ever seen. ‘The silence and calm of the 
ancient heathen world when the Saviour came was a 
likeness of what the Christian world should be, but, 
ulas! had never been. War had hardly ever ceased, 
and persecutions and controversies more bitter than 
war seemed even to have derived more force from the 
fresh life which Christianity brought into tho world 
This Christmas two of the greatest nations of Chris- 
tendom were engaged in deadly struggle, and there 
was almost every conceivable misery withit and 
without the capital of the oldest of Christian king- 
doms. The very wish and prayer for peace almost 
died away on tho lips as if it were empty mockery. 
Yet, after all, we must not despair of humanity, and 
still less of Christianity. There was a new capacity 
for peace introduced into the world by the birth of 
Obrist, and the whole sentiment of Christian civilisa- 
tion had been opposed to warin a sense in which 
heathen civilisation was not; and the Society of 
Friends, amidst all its eccentrici'ies and extrava- 
gances, was a noble witness to the grandest of the 
Christian longing for peace. The peace of Christ 
might make even wara blessing, and sweeten the 
bitter streams of controversy. A charity which 
walketh with a high step, and stumbl not at 
trilles; chivalry in warfare, candour in dispute, for- 
bearance in quarrels—these were the true weapon: 
of the soldier of Chriet—these were the sentiments 
which guarded the peace of our hearts and minds, 
though all without was strife—these were the Christ- 
mas greetings which, not the world, but Christ gave. 
After remarking that it was not so much about great 
as about little things that mankind usually quar: 


relled, the predcher dwelt on the calming and pacify. 
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ing effect of views of eternity founded on such words 


as those of the text. Immediately after the sermon 
the Communion was administered by the Dean, 
assisted by the clergy. Atthree o’clock in the after- 
noon there was another service, and the very rev. 
gentleman again occupied the pulpit. 
Of the High Celebration at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
it is remarked “that the ceremonial on Christma- 
Day seemed designed to show that the only result 
of the Church Association’s proceedings against the 
incumbent will be to make St. Alban’s more offen- 
sive to them than ever.“ It was true that there was 
no incense; that the altar lights were extinguished 
before the beginning of the Communion service: and 
that there were possibly some small changes in the 
gestures of the priest; but the whole was far more 
like mass than it used to be before proceedings 
were taken against Mr. Mackonochie. In ordinary 
churches matins constitute the chief feature of the 
morning service, and the Communion is commonly 
celebrated in the presence of a handful of persons, 
without music, or the other accessories of solemn 
worship. Before the Church Association's inter- 
ference, the two officers were placed in nd vanced 
churches on a level; but now it is becoming common 
to have a grand choral Communion and matins with- 
out music, the very hymn being read verse by verse. 
On Monday, matins were sung, but only in the ac- 
customed manner, without so much even as Tallis's 
harmonies ; but the second celebration was ushered 
in by a long procession conducting the Celebrant to 
the altar. Init was borne the banner of the Church 
(azure, a saltire or), a banner representing the scene 
at Bethlehem, another bearing an effigy of the 
Virgin trampling on the Crescent, and a fourth 
showing our Lord throned in majesty. A fifth, 
the banner of the Blessed Sacrament, was dis- 
played in the chancel, but was not borne in pro- 
cession. The choir sang an ancient Christmas 
hymn, and on reaching the chancel the proper 
introit of the day. After the Epistle ordinarily 
follows the gradual, which consists of a few versicles 
from the Psalms with alleluias; but on Sunday was 
rformed the solo, The people that walked in 
arkness,” and chorus, Unto us a child is born,” 
from the Messiah. The sermon was preached by 
Mr. Stanton. He took his text from the Epistle of 
the day, on which he discoursed with considerable 
vivacity. In the course of his remarks, he observed 
that people who said they could not believe that our 
Lord was yee in the Sacred Host upon the altar, 
would find their reason equally staggered at the 
cradle of Christianity, for who would have expected 
to find the King of kings in a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger, because He 
had been rejected from the inn? Eloquently de- 
scribing the claims of private judgment and of the 
heart, he said that it was just because they were the 
best things a man had to give that Ohrist asked them 
of him. One other thing he demanded, and that 
was adoration. Obrist demanded the adoration o. 
His people at His cradle at Bethlehem, at the Cross 
on Calvary, and at His altar, where he concealed His 
Presence under the poor, meagre species of bread 
and wine. pene a our Lord, the rev. gentle- 
man said that but forinjusticeand tyranny they would | 
have given Him that adoration with lights, with ring- 
ing of bells, with incense, and with prostrations; but as 


it was, they would endeavour to make up for the absence 


of some Catholic ritual by the addition of sweet 
music; and he 2 that God would forgive their 
rsecutors, and turn even their success to a blessing. 
n conclusion, he referred to the quantities of money 
which the suits had cost the church, and expressed a 
hope that the oon tion would resolve that at all 
events the poor of Baldwin’s-gardens should not be 
the sufferers, The service was then proceeded with 
For the offertory was sung the well-known Adeste 
Fideles,“ treated as an anthem. The Benedictus 
qui venit before the consecration, and the 
Agnus Dei” just after it, were by Roberti. To 
the last succeeded a very beautiful carol or hymn, 
the words of which were not distinctly heard; and 
after the blessing the Hallelujah Chorus from the 
Messiah was finely enya gps It would be wrong 
not to add, that the vast congregation appeared 
thoroughly to sympathise with the clergy. With 
hardly an exception, they knelt at the Et Incarna- 
tus’’ in the creed, they crossed themselves at the usual 
2 and they remained patiently on their knees 
uring the long and tedious Benedictus.“ As they 
left the church they were presented with a correoted 
and enlarged reprint of Mr. Mackonochie's letter to 
the Record, and an excerpt from the Church Associa- 
tion’s bill of costs, from which it appeared that in 
the suit of last year, nearly a hundred pounds was 
charged on account of three persons who were sent 
to the church to obtain evidence, and who were paid 
two guineas a day for their services on Sundays, and 
half that sum for their services on week-days. Mr. 
Mackonochie was present in the choir, but he took 
no part in the services. 

At the Metropolitan Tabernacle on ay a 
were no outward signs of Christmas. The Taber- 
nacle wore its usual appearance, only that owing 
probably to the inclemency of the weather it was not 
crowded as it ordinarily is, and indeed was not quite 
full, and the fog was so thick that though the gas 
was lit, Mr. Spurgeon was hardly discernible, except 
by those who were near the rm. But his voice 
rang out clear and distinct as ever. His theme was 
e coming of wise men from the East 
to Jerusalem to worship Christ on His nativity. The 
incarnation of the Son of God he described as one of 
the greatest of all events in the history of the uni- 
verse. Its actual occurrence was made known to 
certain shepherds and to certain wise men in the 
East. The shepherds were little acquainted with 
books, but the coming of Christ was made known to 


them, and they hastened to Bethléhem to see the 
great sight, while the Scribes and Pharisees did not 
seem to know when Christ was born. In this, and 
its being made known to the Magi who came from 
the East, he saw the great mercy and at the same 
time the sovereignty of God, “ who has mercy on 
whom He will have mercy, and compassion on whom 
He will have compassion ”’ ; and he inculcated on his 
hearers the lesson that they should imitate the wise 
men of the East in seeking Jesus diligently, and in 
evincing an interest in Him. He pointed out tha! 
as these wise men had encouragement in that a star 
went before them, and stood over where the 
young child was, so had mankind in these days 
encouragement in seeking after Christ, inas- 
much as they had heard the Gospel and lived 
in a land where the ordinances of God’s house 
were free. In his prayer Mr. Spurgeon besought 
the Almighty to send men who would preach the 
Gospel in its purity in the Church of Rome, in the 
Church of England, “and in other apostate 
churches’’; and in his exposition of the second 
chapter of Matthew, which he read, he pointed out 
markedly that it was Jesus who was in the front of 
the picture, and that, though Mary was present, the 
wise men did not worship her, but Him. In his 
sermon he followed out the same line of thought, 
saying the wise men of the East spoken of were not 
content with seeing the star that went before them, 
but they sought to see Christ, and did see Him. 
There might be many who said, ‘‘We have been 
bantized, and we come to the Sacrament,” and 
thought that that was sufficient for their salvation. 
Poor souls! they worshipped the star instead of wor- 
shipping Christ. Would they be so foolish as to rest 


vain oblations, incense is an abomination to me.“ 
What cared God for outward forms? When He saw 
a man putting on a white garment in which to 
preach the Gospel, and performing all kinds of rites 
and ceremonies, he felt disposed to ask what sort of a 
God it was that he worshipped. Surely they knew 
not Jehovah, if they thought that these things were 
pleasing to Him. He exhorted his hearers to seek 
Jesus, for in finding Him alone would they secure 
salvation. 


On Sunday morning the Rev. H. Allon preached 
to his congregation at Union Chapel, Islington, from 
the words, Peace on earth; good will towards 
men.” To speak the words upon that bright Christ- 
mas morning, he said, must seem a most bitter satire 
upon Christianity and its history. Either they were 
a terrific sarcasm upon religion, or they were the 
severest condemnation of Christian men or women 
that could be urged by lips or men or angels. Our 
most superficial thought must at this time turn to the 
tented hosts shuddering around their camp fires, and 
pacing their frosty watch mournfully thinking of dear 
once at home. Few this year would be the Christmas 
trees, and joyous circles, and merry games in the Ger- 
man Fatherland, for in thousands of German homes 
the New Year’s lights would be altogether put out. 
Thoughts must come to usin England of devastated 
French villages, of smouldering homes, and of slaugh- 
tered fathers and sons; where last Ohristmas light- 
hearted mirth, industrious hoarding, smiling prosper- 
ity, and gathered families enjoyed holidays, there were 
now black ruins, broken hearths, fields sodden with 
blood, and scattered helpless families fleeing they knew 
not whither. Thoughts, too, would come of the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the beleaguered city so familiar 
to many of us in its gay und brilliant beauty, its vo- 
latile love of pleasure and worldliness, now encom- 
passed by armies avowedly trusting to famine. All this 
was taking place within a few hours’ distance of our 
peaceful homestand plentiful feasts, and could any of us 


. | rejoice in this festival of peace and love without feeling 


that our immunity and comforts werealmostasin while 
others were so much suffering? There had been 
such things before as battle-fields on Christmas Day, 
but never before had the evil come so near to us, or 
on so large a scale of terrible slaughter. What did 
the words of his text mean? Had France, which 
used to boast herself the defender of the faith; or 
Germany, where the Reformers were cradled; or 
England, the abode of an advanced Evangelism ; or 
America, the home of a more pretentious Puritanism, 
received anything from Christianity to make their 
peoples more Christ-like? We were bound at length 
to admit how little the spirit of peace had taken 
possession of the earth, and we could not sing this 
Christmas carol without grave 3 A rotten 
nation was worse than war, and a dull obstinate 
despotism, which continually ground down its vic- 
tims, was more to be dreaded than a dozen battle- 
fields. War might, like the policeman and the magis- 
trate, be a means, terrible though it might be, of sav- 
ing a nation, and such a war as France was going 
through was sometimes the only means of renewing 
national life and health. It would be something 
gained if the present conflict chastened the vanity, 


France, and restored her faith in God; and 
already there were signs of a wholesome change. 
And Prussia had already given evidences of the 
intoxicating effects of her power, and all who cared 
for right as against wrong must have been led to 
grieve more than once of late at her utter disregard 
of the rights of others. Prussia must beware lest 
the fate of France become her own. The rev. gen- 
tleman then proceed to show that in spite of this sad 
condition of affairs, Christianity had made real pro- 
gress in the world since the angels sung, Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men.” 

At Tottenham Court-road Chapel the Rev. L. D. 
Bevan, LL.B., conducted a simple and cheerful 
service at the early hour of 7.30 a.m. The old 
English carol, ‘‘ Christmas, awake, was sung, with 
other Christmas hymns, and brief portions of Scrip- 


/ 
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on outward ceremonies? God said, Bring no more 


military ambition, and vainglory and frivolity of 


ture read, including the Gospel and Epistle for the 
day. An extempore prayer was offered, followed by 
the collects for the Nativity and the Epiphany, and a 
Christmas address occupying about seven minutes 
was delivered from the text, “‘ Unto you is born,”’ 
Co. wa service was concluded within the hour. 


YA 
CHAPEL CASES IN THE LAW COURTS. 


The case of Dean v. Bennett was argued last 
week in the Court of Chancery, on an appeal 
from the decree of Vice-Chancellor James. ‘The 
facts were shortly these. By the trust-deed of 
church or congregation of Particular Baptists at 
Barnoldswick, Yorkshire, it was provided that the 
minister should be liable to be “ forthwith removed 
by the “ decision, order, or direction” of the church, 
made and declared at one meeting, and confirmed 
and approved at a second meeting to be called for 
that purpose.” It was also provided that all 
‘decisions, orders, and directions” of the church 
should be made and declared by the male and female 
members of the church who should have been com- 
municants for six months, or a majority of them 
present “at a meeting of which notice should have 
been given publicly in the old and new chapele, 
‘or in one of them, during Divine worship on Sunday 
morning,’ at least four days previously. At a 
meeting held on the 26th of September, 1868, the 
question of the dismissal. of the then minister, the 
defendant, Thomas Bonnett, was postponed for 
twelve months. This resolution was not confirmed. 
A written demand for a scrutiny was served on the 
defendant on the 28th of September. He did not 
immediately answer, bub he did not refuse, and in 
the following January expressly acceded. On 
Sunday, the 18th of October, notice was given in the 
new chapel, during aftcraoon service, of a meeting 
to be held on the following Saturday, for the pur- 
pose of bringing charges against and considering the 
dismissal of the defendant. No notice of the charges 
was sent or given to thedefendant or anybody. The 
meeting was held, and a resolution was passed that 
the defeniant should be dismissed, and this resolution 
was confirmed at another meeting on the 3lst of 
October. The bill was filed by the trustees to re- 
strain the defendant from officiating. An injunction 
was moved for and ordered to stand to the hearing, 
the plaintiffs’ undertaking not to allow aay one to 
preach in the new chapel without the assent of the 
defendant. In the court below Vice-Chancellor 
James held the notice to be informal and insufficient, 
and dismissed the bill, The plaintiffs appealed, The 
Lord Chancellor entirely agreed with the Vice- 
— decision, and dismissed the bill with 
Costs. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart had before him on Thurs- 
day the case of the Rev. John Bruce and others v. 
the Rev. Frederick John Le Cerf. This bill was filed 
by the trustees and deacons of the Sion Hill Congre- 
gational Chapel at West Cowes, to restrain the de- 
fendant from acting as minister of the chapel. The 
chapel belongs to a sect which describes itself as 
Calvinistic Dissenters of the Independent denomina- 
tion, and the plaintiff's case was that, according to 
their universal practice, the general affairs and ser- 
vices were managed and conducted under the super- 
intendence of the communicant members of the 
Church, with whom the seatholders are occasionally 
associated. The Vice-Chance lor granted the in 
junction. 


The Church Herald announces the recovery of 
Archdeacon Denison. 

Pavurers’ Buriat Frees.—For several weeks dis- 
cussions have arise at the meetings of the Kinge- 
bridge (Devon) Board of Guardians respecting a 
claim for a fee made by the Rev. F. P. Horton, 
minister of a Dissenting chapel at Ford, for the 
burial of a pauper. The guardians contended that a 
Dissenting minister had no right to claim a fee 
unless he had performed the ceremony of burial on 
condition of payment, which in this instance did 
not appear to have been the case. The Poor Law 
Board were ultimately consulted, and the reply was 
read at a meeting on Friday. The letter explained 
that this case is only one of service rendered to 
the guardians. If they applied to the minister of 
the Dissenting chapel to perform the burial service 
over the body of the pauper in question, and such 
minister claimed to be paid for rendering such 
service, the guardians must pay him a proper com- 
pensation. Tho board considers that the point in 
this case differs from the fee charged by the incum- 
bent of a parish, who, for this, as for many other 
— service, must establish a customary right to 
a fee.“ 

Bisnor GoopwIN oN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— 
The Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin) has 
issued a pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocese, 
instead of a visitation charge, the ordiuary time for 
holding a visitation of the clergy having been 80 
soon after his appointment to the bishopric that be 
did not hold one, His lordship makes a compre- 
hensive review of the first year of his episcopate, and 
in referring to the holding of the first Diocesan Con- 
ference in August last, Le says: —“ I cannot shut 
my eyes to the possibility of a great change coming 
sooner or later over the status of the Church of 
England; she may possibly cease to be an Estab- 
lished Church—in some important particulars she 
may perhaps already be said to have done so; and 
in our own days changes, as we know from experi- 
ence, are made so rapidly that it is well at least to 
be prepared for that which may occur very soon. A8 
a mere matter of opinion,’ I do not think that the 
change, if it be made at all, will be made soon; and 


| weighing advantages and disadvantages against each 


other, I devoutly trust that the status of the Church 
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of England as an Established Church 
maintained; but looking to that whieh is possible, 
and which many thoughtful persons deem probable, I 
regard it as highly desirable that we should accustom 
ourselves to a kind of action which in the case of a 
disestablished Church becomes an absolute necessity. 
It is well to practise swimming before the craft be- 
comes a wreck. But supposing that things should 
go on essentially as they are, with only such modi- 
fications and improvements as all wise men would be 
glad to see, still opportunities of discussing important 
practical questions are of very great value.“ 


Religious and Denominational Hews 


The Baptist church, Stepney Chapel, King’s Lynn, 
having given an unanimous invitation to the pasto- 
rate to the Rev. A. T. Osborne, late of 8 oke Green, 
Ipswich, he has accepted tho same, and purposes 
commencing his pastoral labours in that place early 
in the new year. 

Tun Twetve Days’ Misston.—We are authorised 
to state that after careful deliberation and conference 
with the former Twe've Days’ Mission Committee, 
the Bishops of Loadon, Winches‘er, and Rochester 

ave resolved tha they will take the matter into 
their own hands, and will themselves take the lead 
in a simultaneous mission to be held either imme- 
diately before the season of Adventin 1871, or of Lent, 
1872.—Record. 

Luton.—The Rer. J. H. Hitchens, F R. S. L., is 
about to leave Luton ſor London, having received a 
cordial and unanimous invitation to be the minister 
of Eccleston-square Congregational Church, Bel- 

avia. Mr. Hitchens has been pastor of the Luton 

ngregational Church nearly five years. We 
understand during that time more than two hundred 
persons have been added to the church-members, 
and the congregation has been very largely increased, 
whilst the debt on the beautiful edifice has been con- 
siderably diminished. A large meeting of the church- 
members was held on Wednesday evening last, at 
which it was unanimously decided to send a deputa- 
tion to Mr. Hitchens, and earnestly solicit him to 
withdraw his resignation and continue in Luton. 
Mr. Hitchens has announced his intention of leaving 
early in January.—Luton Times. 

Open-ain Missiox—Once a year the monthly 
conference of the members and friends of the Open- 
Air Mission is turned into a prayer-meeting. This 
meeting was held on Monday evening wet, in the 
Hall, Red Lion-square, when much earnest prayer 
was offered on behalf of the society and its workers. 
In the course of the evening brief exhortations 
were given by Major Wilmot Brooke, late of the 
60th Rifles, and Captain Liebenrood, R.N. After- 
wards, the secretary (Mr. G. Kirkham) led out a 
band of preachers, who held short services in the 
neighbouring streets. The numbers drawn together 
by these short, hearty services—five of which were 
held in less than an hour—proves that open-air 
pre ching ie practicable to a certain extent even in 
winter, and is specially valuable as an auxiliary to 
indoor meetings. The majority of the members of 
the mission, however, turn their attention in wintér 
to the visitation of lodging-houses, workhouses, 
schoolroom and cottage meetings, &c. 

OLapHaM.—On Wednesday evening, the 7th of 
De ember, the Rev. H. M. Gunn was recognised and 
welcomed as minister of the Congregational Church 
at Park-crescent Chapel, Clapham. 
wus presided over by S. Morley, Esq., M. P., and ad- 
dressed by the Reve. Bald win Brown, B. A., J. G. 
Rogers, B. A., D. Thomas, D. D., and S. Eldridge, 
the ministers in the neighbourhood. After an 
account of the way in which the union of pastor en! 
church had b en brought about had been realby:n of 
the officers, the Rev. H. M. Gunn acknowledged the 
cordial welcome in very feeling terms. Thechairman 
then referred to a debt on the chapel, towards which 
he bad promised 50/., and other friends hud contri- 
buted, but he should be glad to have it got rid of that 
evening. The Rev. J. Rogers, ou behalf of friends, 
offered 30/. more, and several promises were then 
made, so that little more was left to be obtained. 
Thé meeting was then addressed by Rev. R. Ashton, 
formerly at Warminster before Mr. Gunn; F. Wills, 
Esq., of Clevedon ; and Rev. H. Chancellor, formerly 
at Salisbury. 

OkrHAN WorkinG Scuoot.—On Tuesday morning 
last there was an interesting gathering at the insti- 
tution to witness the dismissal of twenty-cight 
of the scholars who had finished their education 
there. The Revs. Charles Lee, M.A., Mannering, 
Grigsby, Burgess, Greeves, Nunn, Tyler, and a 
goodly company of the governors of the charity, were 
8 The chair was taken by Charles Tyler, 

q., the chairman of the House Committee. After 
singing, reading, and prayer, two of the girls were 
introduced to read ao address, and to present a 
silver cup with a suitable inscription, to the chair- 
man. Theboysafterwards presented an address to the 
same gentleman, with a beautiful writing desk. 
These having been duly acknowledged, a Bible aud 
a copy of Come to Jesus was given to each child 
leaving, with, to those who deserved it, an illu- 
minated testimonial. An admirable address was 
then given to the children by the Rev. Charles Lee, 
the vicar of the district. Orders for 5“/. were 
distributed to each boy «bout to leave, and for 31. 3s. 
to exch girl, when the meeting broke up highly 
gratified. The other children’s holidays commenced 
on the 22nd instant. 

Hornsey-roap.—On Thursday evening a me- tin: 
was held to recognise and welcome the Rev. W. J. 
Holder, as minister of the Blenheim-road Chapel 
Hornsey-road. As a structure, the chapel realised all 


may long be | 


The meeting | 
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that could be desired of aniron building. The Rev. J. 
Corbin, of Park Chapel, Crouch-end, presided at the 
meeting. Mr. Russell Maynard, the secretary of the 
committee, read a short statement of the rise and 
progress of the work in connection with that place, 
from which it appeared that early in 1868 the subjeo' 
of Christian effort in this neighbourhood was taken 
into consideration by some of the members of the 
church at Crouch-end, and it was decided to erect a 
separate building. The present chapel was opened 
on the last Sunday in September, 1869, for a Sunday 
school and for Sunday evening service. In October 
a Christian Instruction Society was organised ; in 
November a night school for boys and girls wa: 
commenced. In January a fund which amounted to 
about 351., was raised for the relief of distress, and a 
meeting for work arranged for. In February the 
Penny Bank was opened. It appearing desirable 
that some stated minister should be appointed, Mr. 
Holder was invited to accept the position. The Rev. 
J. De Kewer Williams then bore testimony to Mr. 
Holder’s character and work in previous fields of 
labour. The Rev. J. Sinclair, of Bermondsey, 
referred to his connection with Mr. Holder in that 
district some seven yearssince. The Rev. W. J. Holder 
having spoken, the Rev. Llewellyn Bevan, Mark 
Wilks, and Alexander Hannay, and Messrs. Keen 
and Dawson aleo addressed the tceting. 


Bnisrol. ConGreGATIONAL Institutes. — The 
seventh annual meeting of the friends of this in- 
stitute was held on Thursday night at Pembroke 
Chapel, Oakfield-road, under the presidency of Mr. 
Christopher Godwin. A letter was read from Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., in which that gentleman 
spoke of the value of the institute, ani said he had 
no sympathy with the fears expressed by many that 
the managers of the institute were introducing 
inferior persons into the ministry. The report 
having been read by the Rev. C. Chapman, of Bath, 
Mr. Sibree, the treasurer, presented his account, and 
remarked that last year, in consequence of the death 
of a large subscriber and the withdrawal of two large 
subscribers, there was a falling off in the income to 
the extent of 2501. To meet this heavy deficiency 
some of their kind friends and supporters came 
forward—Mr. Sommerville giving an extra 1001, 
and Mr. Morley, M.P, and Mr. Charles Jupe an 
extra 50“. each. In Bristol nearly 400“. had been 
collected on behalf of the institute, and the total 
income for the past year, including the 200/. con- 
1 * towards clearing off the deficiency, was 
1,1002. 33. 4d., and the total expenditure 982/. 5s, 1d., 
leaving a balance due to the bankers of 66“. 63. 7d. 
The adoption of the report and accounts was moved 
by the Rev. D. Thomas, seconded by Mr. H. O 
Wills, of Cotham Park, and carried unanimously. 
Other speakers subsequently addressed the meeting. 


Correspondence, 


— — 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHE3 OF FRANCE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Kindly find room for the enclosed letter of M. 
Fisch. Our committee will be thankful to receive spe- 
cial donations for the maintenance of the evanyelists 
and the relief of the distressed in connection with the 
evangelical churches and mission stations. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN SHEDLOCK. 


7, Blomfield-stre :t, E. C. 


Paris, Dec. 17th, 1870. 

My Dear Friend,—To-day ninety days are elapsed 
since we were shut up in our non wall. Nothing is im- 
proved in our circamst:inces, Nearly all our vic tuals 
are exhausted except bread, wine, and the horses of our 
omnibuses and cabs, which we begin to eat. The last 
battle near Orleans removed all our hope of a speedy 
relief from without. Nevertheless, our newspapers in- 
fuse vigour, resistance, hope of a future victory, and 
Paris is as far as ever from every thought of surrender- 
ing. In these circumstances, my dear friend, we look 
up to God and our friends in Great. Britain, for the 
maintenance of our work; we do not know even where 
the Prussians are, as the despatches of Gambetta are 
so vague and unsatisfactory. We do not know which 
stations are invaded and which are under French con- 
trol. Ouly we heard that the Yonne must be under 
Prussian sway. What an a nount of distress for our 


lo bourers, who in time of peace, With their scanty 


salary, have so much trouble to meet their expenses ! 
They have now to feed Prussian soldiers, to pay war 
taxes, and they receive nothing from us, a3 we our- 
selves receive nothing at all. The whole income of our 
society for the last ninety days has been six shillings. 


All our nerves are strained towards the relief of our 


sick und wounded soldiers, and although we get neither 
our income nor our salaries, we must make collectious 
for our hospitals and the thousands who suffer awful 
misery. When the war is over our provinces will not 
be able more than Paris to support our society, as all 
work is suspended, and poor France will remain for 
years utterly ruined. Oh, my dear friend, let our 
brethren in England take care in God’s name of our 
poor humble country! It will require great efforte on 
their part; but the work of God in a field ploughed and 
prepared, as France will be after such trials, is worth 
their most intense activity; and the prodigious sums 
raised by their liberality show what they are able to do. 
I will soon convoke our committee to see whether it 


would not be well to ask you, my dear friend, to send | 


‘some help to several of our stations—say, to those of 


he Yonne, as you will know much better the actual 
state of France. The chief fthiog is}that funds may be 
raised for the maintenance of our work. We k»ow 
that many millions of franca have been gathered In 
England for the wounded, and we fi ply thankful 
for it. But as every man or woman 71 has a heart 
feels inclined in behalf of that ly relief, whiist 
Christians alone know the worth of immortal souls, 
these must provide first of all for the preaching of the 
Gospel. You will be glad to hear, my dear friend, that 
our army in Paris is admirably well disposed to receive 
tracts and Bibles. A vast amount of good is done in 
our evangelical hospitals; Christian ladies teach the 
soldiers to read, give them the New Testament; when 
they leave they show their gratitude and love for those 
who relieved them both bodily and spiritually. The 
Church of Christ in Paris is much blessed in these hard 
times. General prayer-meetings crowd our largest 
churches ; we feel wonderfully quiet, refreshed, confi- 
dent in the Lord ; the aspect of Paris is quite renewed. 
The change already is full of promise. Now, my dear 
friend, God bless you. if you think that the insertion 
of this letter in the papers may promote our common 
cause, it might perhaps be well. 
I remain, my dear friend, very sincerely yours, 
G. Fison. 


THE WAR. 


ANOTHER SORTIE FROM PARIS. 
There nus been another sortie from Paria—this 


time from the north-west. A head - ꝗ arters telegram 


of Wedaesday informs us that on the night before 
there had been heavy firing from’ the forts round 
Paris, without, however, causing any damage in the 
German lines; but next morning about three divi, 
sions, or say 36,000 men, of the French garrison 
made an attack on the positions of ths Prussian 
Guard, and the 12th or Saxon corps d'arme, to the 
north and north-west of Paris—between Eoouen and 
Gonesse on the right, and Sevran and Champs on the 
left. The attack appears to have been made with no 
inconsiderable energy, for its repulse by the Germans 
ocoupied several hours. The Daily News correspoa- 
dent with the Crown Prince of Six ny telegraphs : — 
Until twelve o'clock the French fire was uuremit - 
ting and furious. After th it hour thesteady Germaa 
fice began to tell. By half-past two the French, ex- 
cept in ths forts, were all but silenced. Shells fell 
in Montfermeil, and the horseshoe was threatened 
by French infantry, and fired on from the fort bat- 
teries at intervals during th» day. Except at Lo 
Bourget, no infantry was actually engaged, The 
French have been every where repulsed, but they still 
continue firing in places. The loss is trivial, I 
should imagine, on both sides, except in powder ani 
shot.“ The King's telegram stat s that more than 
1,000 unwounded prisoners were taken. Ly Bourget 
was recaptured by the Germans. Tho Times corre- 
spondent says that the French were repulsed, “ not 
without loss.“ The coll was intense, Mont 
Valérien threw a shell across the Seine to St. 
Germain. 

The Daily News special correspondent with the 
army of the Crown Prince of Saxony gives ample 
details of the sortie begun on Wednesday, and the 
movements which followed it. That operation, of 
which it is now possible to trace the origin, onpeere 
to be completely at an end, The failure of Wad- 
nesday was not accepted by General Ducrot asa 
decisive result. The French infantry bivouacked 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday nights in 
the positions to which they had advanced, the 
mercury in the thermometer standing on the last 
night twelve degrees below freezing point. They 
remained out all day on Saturday, as if there was 
still a hope that something might be gained, and 
then, as night came on, broke up their bivouacs 
and fell back. A more trying service than this can 
hardly be imagiaed. The writer states that it was 
believed in the camp of the besiegers that Genoral 
Trochu kept the men on the ground day after da 
in the belief tiat General Fuidhorbe was at bee | 
and that they would have an opportunity of co- 
operating with the Army ofthe North. ‘The writer’s 
account of the earnestness of the attack towards 
the nortl - ast favours the belief that the sortie had 
been projected with an expectation of that kind. 
For three days after the main sortie, and until 
Saturday evening, the Germans on the east and 
north-east forte of Paris were kept in an attitude 
of expectation, and for a portion of that time the 
forts kept up a furious fire on Le Bourget. The 
writer speaks very respectfully of the field artillery 
used by the French on the 22nd, and mentions 
that, in this engagement, they employed the rail- 
way mitrailleuse, which runs out of fire to reload, 
ak then advances by steam. 0 

The same correspondent, writing from “ the utter- 
most forepost, Forest of Bondy, before Clichy, 
December 22, says:—‘ The -quarters estimate 
of the French loss for yesterday is about 3,000 
killed and wounded; but I think this must be an 
over-calculation. ‘The number of prisoners alto- 
gether amounts to about 1,000, a large 3 
of whom are sailors. The chief loss of day on 


the German side was sustained by the first battalion 
of the Queen Elizabeth Regiment. The battalion 
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which headed the attack which retook Lo Bourget 
on the 30th of Oc ober has again had ter:ible reason 
to remember that i lage. Of its remnant of officers 
left, five more went down the day before yesterday, 
and 117 men were killed and wounded. The chief, 
Hau ptman von Altro k, seems to ber a charmed life. 
He had on the 30th of October fourteen bullet-holes 
through his loose mackintosh, and not a single wound. 
The day before yesterday his officers fell around him, 
but he never was touched“ In a postscript dated 
Margency, Decomber 23 (evening), the writer adds : — 
“ At two o’clock this afternoon the artillery duel re- 
commenced,and continued till darx. The firing from 
the forts and field-batteries at Drancy and Courneuve 
was very heavy. Our reply was from between 
Aulnay and Sevran. About 30,000 French infantry 
stood in line, from Courneuve to Baubigny, in the 
rear of Clichy. Two attempts were made to assault 
Le Bourget, but neither made any head. The 
French are still in position, and receiving continued 
reinforcements by railway.“ 

The French official report of the fighting on the 
21et states that the operations were interrupted by 
night setting in. To the east, the French occupied 
Neuilly-sur- Marne, Ville Evrard, and the Maison 
Blanche, and silenced the enemy’s fire on all points. 
After a severe artillery duel to the north-cast, 
Admiral la Ronciére, with the troops of St. Denis, 
attacked Le Bourget, but could not maintain himself 
there, and returned with 100 prisoners. General 
Ducrot made a violent attack against the batteries of 
Pont Iblon and Blanc Mesnil; to the west, General 
Noel made a demonstration on Montretout and 
Buzenval. The Gardes Mobiles took part in the 
action with great ardour. At night General Ducrot 
occupied the farm of Groslay and Grand Drancy. 
General Trochu passed the night on the field of 
battle. Tho troops of Admiral la Ronciére suffered 
severely, the others very little. 

A military critic remarks in the Pal/ Mall Gazette : 


—*Qn tho 21% Vinoy’s corps actually carried | 


und held the outposts of Maison Blanche and Ville 
d’Evrard, which lie about a mile apart, and nearly a 
mile and a half beyond Mount Avron. Here they 
had a new position, with the right at the second 
place named, secured by the Marne, and the left 
reaching up to the Strasbourg railway, which runs 
just north of the gardens of the Maison Blanche. If 
they could have secured this and brought up heavy 
guns, the fireof the latter would have reached the 
vicinity of Lagny, which the Germans have made 
the temporary terminus of the Strasbourg line, and 
which it is of course of vital importance to them to 
keep secure. It is not surprising that the Saxons 
should have been compelled to recover these posts, as 
the German telegrams and those of the Daily News 
state decidedly that they did, in a counter attack 
made in the evening. But it is very surprising tha’ 
the French, with all their traditional engineering 
aptitude, should have held them for many hours 
without more effort to turn the occupation into per- 
manent advantage, and that they should have been 
restored to the Saxons with, as it would seem, small 
loss to the latter, and with the gain of 600 prisoners.“ 


THE IMPENDING BOMBARDMENT. 


A telegram from Berlin, dated Monday, the 26th, 
save that the attack on Paris, so long delayed by the 
difficulties of transport and by various other con- 
siderations, is at lust about to begin, this time in 
reality :—- 3 

It is probable that the guns of the besiegers will be 
directed, as I have before now indicated, against three, 
ore probably two, of the outer forts; and I should 
not be surprised if the range of the German batteries 
were at the same time tried upon the city itself. The 
preparations are of the most deliberate and detailed 
character; and they will admit of the commencement 
of the bombardment at no more remote date than 
Sunday next, the lst of January. I believe they are 
even so far advanced, that the postponement of the 
attack until the opening day of the new year has been 
caused, in reality, mainly by the relustance of the 
besieging chiefs to interfere with the Cbristmus festival, 
to which the Germans attach a character of so much 
importance, or even sanctity. 


In his letter of the 2lst, Dr. Russell says in the 
Times: —“ I have now arrived at the conclusion, 
witb a moral certainty to my own mind, that General 
Trochu is forming a vast entrenched camp under the 
guns of Fort Valérien, into which he intends to re- 
tire when Paris is all but starved and the population 
is becoming troublesome. The fort is in itself a 
little town; it is safe from fire; it commands Paria. 
Day after day I have seen long convoys of carts 
going along the road from Courbevoie to the rear of 
the fort, as if heavily laden, and returning — 
as if light. The lubour bestowed on the entrench- 
ments and their extent indicate some large scheme. 
In good maps there is a windmill marked about 800 
metres to the W.N.W. of Valérien. This is the 
centre of one great redoubt. There is another still 
larger—to the south of the Mill Battery, and beyond 
it to the south, again—that is, nearer to the German 
8 yet another work, with its front defended 

y rifle-pits. There can be no question about the 
intention of these entrenched positions; they can 
cover a very large force; nor can there be any doubt 
but that the Germans intend to try the metal of 
the French guns and their own by opening fire on 
v points which appear assailable. The guns 
the Germans are of exceedingly long ranging 
powers. The larger guns, with 170lb. shell, are 
potent; but I question if tha French naval 10-inch 
guus will not prove their wasters in a fair duel. Io 
the great mortar-howitzer, or whatever it may be 
called, the French have no means of replying.” 

Another correspondent says it is calculated by the 
German officers that the French have at least 
doubled the extent of their defensive works round 
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the key of Paris” since the siege has begun. | 


Valérien must be well nigh impregnable now; in- 
deed, the Germans allow that to take it would be 
te sehr schwer.“ 

The correspondent of the Times with the 12th 
Royal Saxon Army Corps at Lo Vert Galant says: 
—‘ As you are aware, the work of making Mount 
Avron a fort was undertaken only recently. It is at 

resent perhaps the most formidable, and certainly it 
is the most troublesome, one on the northern line 
Avron sweeps the whole valley of the Marne, but it 
is very ambitious, and is bent on sweeping a still 
wider and more distant range of country. A de- 
spatch of the 22nd says :—‘‘ Everything is, in readi- 
ness for the bombardment of Mont Avron fiom the 
batteries near Montfermeil. ” 

Later news from Paris to the 22nd, by balloon, 
states that fresh military operations appeared to be 
imminent, and that the city was perfectly calm and 
confident in the future. The journals estimated the 
French loss during the fighting of the previous day 
at about 800 killed and wounded. 

Diplomatic or military communications between 
here and Paris are for the present suspended, because 
the French fire upon the German parlementaires, 
even along the road over the bridge at Sevres, which 
bas been set apart by consent for the passage of flags 
of truce, and even while the conventional flag for 
that purpose is hoisted. 


THE CAMPAIGN ON TUE LOIRE. 


On Wednesday last the 19th division of the Ger- 
man army advanced up to the bridge at ‘Tours, and 
as the inhabitants offered resistance, thirty shells 
were thrown into the town. The white flag was 
thereupon hoisted, and the Mayor asked for a Prus- 
sian garrison. This wis not complied with. The 
division, according to their instructions, contented 
themselves with the destruction of the railway, and 
withdrew to their appointed cantonments. It is 
said that the Prnssians all returned to Blois. They 
now hold the Valley of the Loire from Gien to near 
Tours. Above Gien the Germans are stopped by 
troops stationed at Briare and on the left bank of the 
Loire. The road to Bourges is barred by General 
Bourbaki, whose army is said to be completely re- 
organised. On the 15th inst. a brigade of Bourbaki’s 
army, feeling for the enemy to the north-east of 
Bourges, fell in with three battalions of Bavarians, 
and repulsed them with great loss, driving them 
back upon their main body at Gien. The Manchester 
Examiner has received a private telegram from 
Havre, which states that General Bourbaki is re- 

rted to have shown symptoms of insanity. Accord- 
ing to accounts from Bordeaux, the Germans were 
falling back on Orleans. 

A Bordeaux despatch sa; that on Friday evening 
a serious engagement took place between the troops 
under the commund of General Chanzy and the 
Prussians under the command of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg. ‘The French occupied the heights, and the 
Prussians attacked in great force, but were met by a 
mur ierous fire from the mitruilleuses, which inflicted 
heavy losses, estimated at 4,000 men. The French 
evacuated Vendéme, and afterwards continued their 
movement of :etreat, which is declared to be Chanzy’s 
plan of campaign. 

The correspondent of the Times at Bordeaux 
writes :—‘ As regards the whole loss of the French 
during the first ten days of the month of December, 
I feel convinced, from all that has come to my know- 
ledge, that it cannot have been less than 50,000 men 
hors de combat, and I think it is quite possible that 
it may even have been heavier.” 

General Chanzy is believed to be now at or near 
Le Mans, and it is expected that a battle will shortly 
be fought there. It will be a great blow to the 
French if that town should fall into the hands of the 
Prussians, as no less than five lines of rail join here, 
and the possession of it by the Prussians would com- 
pletely cut off tha communications of the North with 
the South of France. The more, says a correspondent 
of the Telegraph at Le Mans, I see of the men the 
French are now bringing into the field the more am 
I convinced they cannot stand againet the German 
veterans. I should think there are 100, 000 men in 
or about this town. 

There are some 50,000 troops at Le Mans who have 
not yet been under fire ; besides, it must not be forgotten 
that the forces consist for the most part of Mobiles 
recently raised, and armed with the old muzzle-louder. 
Better material for soldiers could not be found than 
these men, but of what avail would double the number 
be, in their present state, against 20, 00 Germans? The 
rest of the troops at Le Mans are composed of the debris 
of different regiments which have been sent there to 
reform, und a miscelluneous lot of Francs-tireurs, 
National Guards, and Garibaldians. If the Prussians 
really advance on Le Mans—a thing considered unlikely, 
at least for the p' esent—the will be a battle outside the 
town, witb the usual result. 

According to a telegram from the 
uarters at Versailles, there are more than 6,000 
rench wounded between Orleans and 

have been left without medical assistance. 

A Bordeaux letter gives the following as the pre- 
bable plan of the French War Office :— 

It eeems that now Tours has been, so to speak, aban- 
doned, a most determined push in two columns will be 
made upon Paris; aud that even if Bourbaki and 
Chanzy leave half their men in the field they will push 
on with the remainder. From Bordeaux, as from other 
cheſs · lieus des départements, immense bodies of the 
Gurde Nationale Mobile start every day for the frout 
—I should think not fewer than 15,000 men from Li 
Gironde must have taken their departure since I arrived 
here six days ago. | 

A correspondent at Versailles writes :— 

The armies acting upon a plan of combined operations 
against Chanzy and Bourbaki will probably be rein- 
forced by an Army Corps to be detached from the forees 
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it can be called, is not onl 


investing Paris. I am assured thst it can very we“ be 
spared, so enormcusly have he artificial defences of our 
ines been Streng! hened within the last fortui, ht. 

M. Gambetta has kft Burg s for the Army of 
Lyons, in order to continue his „sk of making bim- 
self acquainted with the military forces of France. 
He was at Lyons on Monday. 

A “military correspondent” of the Times, in a 
letter dated, Orleans December 17, says :—‘* Looking 
back over the events of this sh rt campaign of the 
Loire since Prince Frederick Charles came down with 
his victorious troops from Mes, and took the com- 
mand, one cannot but be struck by the want of fight- 
ing power shown by the French, and their increasing 
demoralisation. M. Gambetta thinks to find favour 
with fortune by changing his generals. To have any 
fair hope of winning he must change his men too, or 
at least their condition of mind and body. From 
what intelligence I can pick up, the inference caffnot 
but be drawn that the Army of the Loire, if army 
emorulised, but almost 
mutinous. The men have learnt to expect ill-success 
whenever they meet their foes. I have heard of 
officers shot for not leading on their men, and of men 
muttering that they will shoot Gambetta if he refuses 
to make peace. One may admire the tenacity and 
persistence of the man. Certainly he has created and 
equipped an army in an extraordinary short space of 
lime, and while there is life hope cannot be denied. 
But if hope be carried so far as to prevent t ie sick 
man from taking the only medicine likely to restore 
him, it savours more of recklessness than of courage.“ 

The Times correspondent with the German army 
writing from Oucques on the 14th, says :— 

Great is the mystery of war. We left Orleans to go 
to Tours, and we seem to be on the straight road to 
Paris. Ou the 9th of last month the small Bavarian 
forze under the command of General Vou der Tann, after 
making a gallant stand at Coulmiers, was obliged to 
retreat before the French Army of the Loire. Five 
weeks afterwards, after marchiog incessaotly and fight- 
ing eight battles, we find ourselves in sight of the wood 
behind which the bat le of the 9th was fought, with the 
selfsame army before us in a stronger position than it 
has ever been in before. I do not know that it was 
possible to avoid this, or that the German strategy has 
not been as perfect lately as it proved itself at the earlier 
stages of the war. Possibly, the tac:ics of the enem 
have improved, but the task of preventing a Frenc 
army from reaching Paris from some quarter or other 
is evidently not an easy one. We have so much to do. 
There is Tours to take, the South of France to invade, 
the Army of the Loire to beat, ionumerable lines of 
communications to keep up, and a vast extent of terri- 
tory to occupy, while the greater portion of army is held 
firmly round the forts of Paris; whereas the energies of 
the French need only be directed to the one point of 
raising the siege of Paris. They have made up -their 
minds to sacrifice everything to this one end, and they 
seem to have entrusted the task to a general not alto- 
gether unworthy of the confidence which has been 
reposed in him. After holding us in check for four days 
in Meung, he disappears mysteriously into the woody 
country which lies in b's rear. He abandons a strong posi- 
t ion, but we find it is only to take up a stronger one directly 
ou the road to Paris, and from which he can receive re- 
inforcemeuts from the west. Still, he does not do this 
without considerable loss. Hitherto the roads by which 
his army has retreated have been as devoid of any 
traces of an army in retreat as any turnpike road in 
Eugland; but to-day it has been very different. 
Numerous broken-down wagons, chassepots scattered 
2 by the roadside, and knapsacks partially 
ewptied of their contents, attest the fact of a certain 
amount of hurry and confusion ; but the most significant 
sign of all was a column of prisoners which we met 6n 
our road to this place. From afar I saw the line of red 
trousers, betokening regular troops, and on inquiry I 
found that the total number taken in Oucques aud the 
neighbourhood amounted to over 1, 700, and this without 
a battle. . . The significance of the situation, 
from a military point of view, bowever, does not seem 
to me to consist so much in its strength as in its geo- 
graphical position. The Army of the Loire is now on 
the high road to Paris by way of Chateaudun, with no 
German army any longer between it and the one which 
is investing the capital, but with an army of inferior 
force behind it. It has, moreover, its western com- 
munications open, so that it can receive reinforcements 
from the side of Le Mans, and we bave reason to be- 
lieve that its advanced guard is at Chateaudun. The 
quantities of prisoners which it leaves behind is a bad 
sign of its morale, but it may be that those who remain 
are gainers by the n of men who can be no 

reat source of strength tothe army. We know from 
the experience of the last fortnight that it can fight 
tolerably well. The question now is, can it reach Paris 
before we can overtake it, and hold us in check while it 
co-operates with a sortie from that city ? 


, INSIDE PARIS. 

On the 20th, Paris had been shut in by the Ger- 
man armies for three months. One correspondent, 
writing from Paris on the 20th inst., says that the 
deaths during the week ending Dec. 17, amounted to 
2,728, or 273 more than the preceding week, and 
considerably more than double the average number 
at this season. Children and old poople are the 
greatest sufferers by the privations consequent on the 
siege. Numbers of little coffins are seen passing 
through the streets every day. Another correspon- 
dent says: —“ I was told yesterday by an old resident 
in the Avenue de Clichy that the hearses conveying 
corpses to the Ceme ery of Montmartre, in which the 
poor are principally buried, formed what he called 
une procession. perpetuelle. Small as is the ery 
charge for a pauper's funeral in Paris—about 18, 
believe—it has in this time of distress and calumity 
been still further reduced.” A¢cording to all ac- 
counte, the resolution of the defenders of Paris 
remains unbroken. The Government continued its 
measures for making the most of the food re- 
sources of Paris. A proclamation placarded on 
the walls informs the public that there 1s bread 
enough and to spare, but that housewives must not 
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be running to the baker’s in panic and buying up 
other persons’ shares with their own. As soon as 
the existing stock of white loaves is exhausted, the 
wholesome brown cake universally eaten by the 
peasants, and none other, will be permitted to be 
offered for sale. The supply of meat is also assured, 
inasmuch as 500 horses are slaughtered daily, Paris 
can hold out for another ten weeks. An official note 
informs the Parisians that there is bread and wine 
till the beginning of March. A decree has been 
issued putting into requisition all stores of flour and 
wheat. By six o'clock on the same evening there 
was no bread to be had anywhere fer money. On 
the following morning an appeal to the public good 
sense, signed by all the 2 of the Government, 
was placarded. The manufacture of biscuits is pro- 
hibited, and flour is not obtainable, the sale being 
forbidden under a heavy fine. The sortie of the 21st 
was heralded by great preparations, and it vas 
hoped that it would prove decisive. Battalions of 
sappers were sont to the front with entrenching tools 
and materials for bridges: 1,000 horses of the 
Omnibus Company were taken up for service by the 
Government on requisition ; long trains of artillery 
wagons were sent towards the ecene of operations, 
and the active companies of the National Guard were 
provided with 120 rounds of cartridge per man, and 
sent off to posts of combat. The fate of Paris, it was 
thought, depended much upon the question whether 
these new battalions of the National Guard would 
prove real soldiers, and might be regarded as a bond 
Jide addition to the fighting army of Paris. If they 
should only prove as brave as the Breton Mobiles, it 
was thought Paris might be saved.“ 


The following are extracts from a Parisian letter, 
dated Dec. 20th :— 


I know several French ladies, some of them members 
of the noblest families of France, who assist personally 
in the preparation of the dishes served every diy at the 
tables of their husbands or sons; and who have dis- 
covered how to make horse and dog not only eatuble, 
but tempting. I dined three nights ago with a Indy who 

longs to an old Legitimist family, and whose two 
fons are at this moment prisoners iu Germany. Sie 
gave to us a dish of cheval braisé which any one might 
have mistaken for the best bœuf d la mode, As for the 
mixture of chocolate and rice for which she apologised 
as her only plat douz, it would have been pronounced 
excellent even by the officier of the late Prince Talley- 
rand. If Prince Talleyrand were now alive and in Paris, 
the ten men who, according to Mr. Raikes, were 
daily employed in 2 bis dinner, would, I have 
no doubt, make some brilliant discoveries with regard 
to the hest method of serving up horse, ass, dog, cat, 
rat, wolf, antelope, parrot, and pelican. You must not 
imagine that I have written down the names of beasta 
and birds at baphazard—for each of the animals I 
mention have been consumed here for food within the 
last few days. The Jardin d’Acclimation, as well as 
the Jardin des Plantes, or Zoological Gardens, his con- 
tributed flesh and fowl of every kind to the comestibles 
of Paris; and a martial wine-merchant—an excellent 
type of extreme Chauvinism—told me to-day that Paris 
would eat not only the lions, tigers, iyenas,and wolves 
still left in the Jardin des Plantes, but also the lust rat 
in her sewers, before she would give iv. 

With respect to the brown bread there is no discontent, 
but many marmur at the deprivation of flour and bis- 
cuits, which enabled them to vary their diet consider- 
ably. Yesterday, attracted by a crowd round a butcher’s 
shop, I looked in, and saw some meat exposed for sale 
that positively set one’s mouth watering. On inquiry, 
I learned that the meat in question was all suid at 
fifteen francs per pound. It consisted poner of a 
peg elephant and two camels, which the enterprisin 

atcher had bought at about 80/. each in the Zoologica 
Gardens, and for which he bud found ready purchasers. 
A few pieces of dog, that he had also for sale, he in- 
formed me were almost equal to beef, and preferable to 
horse; but, as I did not quite like their appearance, I 
declined to purchase any at four francs per pound. 
and others have eaten cat, and find it little inferior to 
rabbit; I have also tasted mouse and rat. 


With regard to the reports published as to the 
atate of things in Paris, a correspondent of the Daily 
News says there is great reason to suspect that papers 
are written and printed expressly for the dissemina- 
tion of statements for which it is desired to obtain 
belief. Ons of the officers lately sent out from Paris 
saw thére a paper containing a totally different list 
of prices of provisions from that contained in an 
exoteric impression of the same paper of the same 
date. It seems provisions are really much dearer in 
Paris than have been supposed. 


A letter from Paris to the 17th announces that a 
census of the inhabitants had been taken, with a view 
to the equitable distribution of food, and to ascertain 
the number of those who had not fulfilled their mili- 
tary duties. The gas supply was completely ex- 
hausted. The Boulevards and u few shops were 
lighted with petroleum, yet crimes were never less 
frequent. 


The French Government at Bordeaux has issued a 
— denying the rumours of disorders in 

aris and of their violent repression, and explains 
that the only ground for auch rumours was that two 
battalions of the National Guard had been suppressed 
for breaches of military discipline, and that M. 
Flourens had been sent before a court-martial for the 
usurpstion of military rank. So far from there being 
any discord in the city, the union of spirit of 
patriotism continued to rise. 


A Paris letter says :—‘‘ Some of the restaurateurs 
have private farms just outside Paris, within the 
shelter of the fortifications. and are thus still enabled 
to provide such luxuries as fresh butter, eggs, and 
milk—at rather heavy prices, however. A cup of 
chocolat au lait, a pat of butter, two eggs, and 


bread à discretion, cost 5f. or 6f.; but then the bread 


alone can be considered a necessary of life, and this 
has not yet even been rationed.” 


—— 


REPORTED FRENCH DEFEAT IN THE 
ORTH. 


N 
The following despatches have been received by 
the Queen from the King of Prussia: 


VERSAILLES, Dee. 25, 10 a.m. 

On the 23rd General Manteuffel defeated the enemy 
near Amiens. Details are wanting. Nothing serious 
has occurred here, but the en my is still bivouacking 
masses of men before his eastern front. To-day the 
thermometer shows nine degrees of cold, but the weather 
is cheerful, without snow or wiud. 

4 p.M.-—General Manteuffel made more than 1000 

risoners, aud took several guns, The pursuit did not 
in till to-day, towards Arras. 

On Saturday the enemy, in order to cover his retreat, 
attempted several offensive onslaughts on General Man: 
teuffel’s forces, but was repulsed. More then 1,000 un- 
wounded prisoners have up to the present fallen into 
our hands, Early this morniog General Manteuffel re- 
ports: —“ The defeated Army of the North is being 
pursued by me in a north-enaterly direction.” 

General Faidherbe has sent the following dospatch 
relative to the battlo on the 22nd inst :— 

The enemy gave us battlo on the 22nd‘ inst. from 
eleven in the morning until six in the evening. We held 
favourable positions on a tributary of the Sommé, 
between Daoursand Conty. Our troops maintained the 
conflict admirably. During the day villages were taken 
and retaken. At five o’clock our success was complete 
our infantry having repulsed the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet. Between five and six o'clock the Prussians, 
taking advantage of the darkness, reoccupied some 
villages in the valley. Our troops bivouacked on their 
positions. 

General Faidherbe has sent the following despatch 
to the Prefect of the North:— 

On the morrow of the battle of Pont Noyelles the 
Army of the North, which had slept on the battle-field 
the thermometer marking four degrees of cold, waited 
until two p.m. to see whether the Germans would re- 
commence fighting. The enemy, however, making no 
movement, the army proceeded to the. cantonments 
around Albert, instead of to the villages which it 
occupied previously, and which were half burnt down 
during the battle. 

A telegram from Lille states that à force of 6,000 
Prussians is passing through St. Quentin to rein- 
force. On Christmas-day General Manteuffel reached 
Albert in pursuit of the French Army of the North, 
when prisoners were captured. 

In order to know whether Faidherbe really lost a 
battle.on Friday or not, it would be necessary, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, to understand what was his 
real object in fighting—for the fighting was delibe- 
rately provoked by him—and if the object were to 
release the troops at Cherbourg, or even the simpler 
one of showing that, under him, the beaten Army of 
the North * face Manteuffel boldly and engage 
him without discredit, then the supposed object waa 
fully gained, and the battle cannot be called a defeat. 
It was evident that it was perfectly indecisive in 
itself, that the French were willing to renew it on 
the following morning, that they fell back at their 
own time, and that the pursuit was not ardent. 
Unless, therefore, Faidherbe had really hoped to 
recover Amiens, there can be no reason to suppose 
that he has failed. The despatches of this intelligent 
and scientific officer—a man of far higher mark than 
the majority of his class — may be said to contrast 
very favourably in exactness and modesty with those 
wild braggadocio documents with which we have 
been so familiar these four months past, and the style 
of which is by no means extinct among French com- 
manders. . 


There are 60,000 troops at Havre ready to defend. 


that town. At Cherbourg a large number of troops 
are already well armed and equipped, 10,000 of 
which have already left the city as an advanced 
guard to take up a position in the field. The new 
army is daily increasing. Nouen has a garrison of 
only 1,500 Germans. 7 

The Journal du Havre publishes the statement of 
a person arrived from Rheims to the effect that all 
along the routeas far as Strasbourg convoys of Prus- 
sian marines were met marching to join the besieging 
army of Paris. | 

The Echo du Nord says that the German garrison 
at Rheims has been increased from 2,500 to 10,000 
men, and that of Chalons_has been likewise quad- 
ruphic in consequence of the threatening attitude of 
the Army of the North. The town of Chalons hav- 
ing refused to comply with the lute demands of the 
Germans for requisitions, three hostages have been 
carried oll to Prussia. 

Along the line from Cape de la Heve at Havre to 
Harfleur, traversing the high land, and forming a 
base to the semicircle on which Havre is built, furts 
have been constructed at every available point, and 
these forts are connected by a continuous entrench- 
ment. The whole work has been done by the 
population—all classes handling the spade and pick- 
axe—and the line of defence is about nine miles in 
length. In the hands of trainéd and resolute men, the 
defences, if not impregnable, would at least defy any 
force unprovided with siege artillery, and there is no 
point accessible to an enemy from which field-gans 
could be brought to bear upon the town. Many of 
the forts are manned by sailors, and armed with 
ships’ guns of large calibre. Commandant Mouchez 
declares that if the Prussians forced the lines he and 
his men would retire to the ironclads in the river, 
and would shell the enemy without regard to the fate 
of the town. 


SIX ENGLISH VESSELS SUNK BY THE 
"RUSSIANS. 

Tho Times publishes the following telegram from 
its correspondent at Havre: — “ The Prussians have 
seized six English vessels at Duclair, on the Seine, 
and have scuttled and sunk them in order to impede 
the navigation. The Prussians fired upon thecrews, 
turned them adrift to sleep upon the ground, and 

* 


—— 


— — of — pA pes peg property. — 
vessels ay under russiga permits, 
and wore taking in ballast to return.“ 

The following is from the Standard: The 
Prussians at Duclair have committed an unjustifiable 
outrage on the British flag. They have sunk across 
the Seine six English ships, five of which came down 
the river. Among them are the Sylpb, the Juno, 
the Paragon, the Jane Kendal, and the Maclaren. 
Wo ars told that the Vice-Consal at Rouen has pro- 
tested against this outrage.”’ 

Captain Hozier, Assistant Military Commissioner, 
Captain Brackenbury, and other English officers and 
py were dinin ther at the principal 

otel in Etampes, on the night of Wednoedag, the 
Laith, when, without any previous warning, they 
found themselves under arrest as French apies. 
Their papers were treated with 33 and they 
were locked up in separate rooms, by order of Major 
Hollweger, the Etappen Commandant. Next morn- 
ing Captain Hozier was permitted to write several 


Major-General Walker at Versailles; but, as those 
messages never reached their destination, it is a fair 
presumption that they wero never forwarded. The 
prisoners remained locked up in their roome all Thurs- 
day, and on Friday they were sent off, under a guard of 
dragoons, to Versailles. They reached Versailles on 
Saturday afternoon, and were then released, on 
Major-General Walker engaging, on their behalf, 
that they should be forthcoming to answer any 
accusation brought against them. The Echo 
says the Govornment has taken the matter up. 


THE WAR IN OTHER QUARTERS. 

The bombardment of Belfort is being carried on 
vigorously. After the completion of the third 
parallel a considerable portion of the Faubourg de 
France was burnt down. 

15,000 Prussians and eighty guns have arrived 
before Meziéres, and the bombardment will soon 
commence. Frequent encounters take place between 
the Prussian troops und the Francs-tireurs. n 

General von Goltz reports that be surpriged the 
enomy, who occupied four cantonments at IAngres, 
and drove him back towards the north. In this 
affair the French left behind in Prussian hands a con. 
siderable number of prisoners, arme, and baggage. 

The fight at Nuits, near Dijon, on the 20th seems 
to have been well contested. On the side of the 
Germans two Baden brigades were engaged, while 
opposed to them were two regiments from Lyons, 
two regiments of Mobiles, some Francs-tireura, ard 
eighteen guns. These are estimated at 20,009 men. 
In reality, the numbers on each side appears to hava 
been nearly equal. General Cramer, nat Garibaldi, 
commanded, and he retired fighting stubbornly from 
position to position. The Germans lost forty-two 
officers and 700 men; the French many officers and 
over 1,000 men, and 700 unwounded prisonera, but 
no guns. 

General Werder's occupation of the Dijon distriot 
is by no means a sinecure, judging by the letters 
from his army, which speak of the strength of the 
14th Corps consisting in its concentration about 
the city, and of the resolve of the general to hold 
the country by the severe process of sending out 
constantly flying columns to make requisitions and 
harass the hostile parties. These, says one ac- 
count, “ constantly appear and fire on our posta at 
a distance of 1,600 or 1,800 paces, but make off as 
soon as our men turn out.“ When Prince Frederick 
Charles was known to be on his way over the 
Upper Seine, Werder tried to communicate directly 
with him by one of his favourite flying columns sent 
straight acrosscountry. But the officer commanding, 
atter reaching Chatillon, found the country so hostile 
that he thought it better to turn back, and suffered 
some loss in retreating throngh the defiles of the 
Cote d'Or. This well-known range of hills runs 


across from the Saone district about Chalons (sur- 
Saonc) to the plateau of Langres, and being cut up 
by numerous glens and wooded valleys, is very 
favourable to the partisan warfare. 

A correspendent with Garibaldi's army states that, 
owing to dissensions at head-quarters, Genera | 
Oanzſo tendered his resignation on the 2nd December, 
and that he was followed by all the principal Ivalian 
' officers, including, it was believed, Menotti Garibaldi. 
| The corps remained at Autun. 

There are entrenched camps of instruction at Bor- 
deaux, La Rochelle, Clermont Ferrand, Toulouse, 
Montpellier, Pas des Lanciers, and Lyons. In each 
of these a corpe—in some cases an army is to be or- 
ganised. | 

From Lyons we have particulars of the assassina- 
tion there of M. Arnaud, the Commandant of the 
National Guard. It seems that the people were 
greatly excited by the report that upon Nuits being 
occupied by the Germans, two battalions of the 
National Guard of Lyons had been entirely destroyed. 
A public meeting was accordingly held, at which 
some violent speeches were delivered, and delegates 
appointed for the purpose of carrying out revolu- 
tionary measures. The delegates met. M. Arnaud 
requested to be allowed to enter the hall in which 
they were sitting. This was refused, and he was 
struck and hustled, and his sword broken. Drawin 
his revolver, he fired twice, but was overpowered, 
tuken into the hall, tried, condemned to death, and 
immediately executed, no — being made to 
rescue him. A telegram from Bordeaux says that 
the crime is nut to be imputed to any political party, 

The military correspondent of the Gazette de Silesie 


confirms the reported resolution at German head- 
quarters not to continue the advance into those ports 
of Fiance not yet invaded, but to consolidate the 
German forces in the territory alreagy conquered, 
and to occupy it so as to close access to any force 
attempting. to penetrate into tke territory, whether 


meswges to be telegraphed to the Crown Prince and 


„ 
* 


belligerents or to be paid by the State. They have 
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with the view of relieving Paris, or cutting off the 
its base of operations. The line 
rtresses of Belfort and Langres, 


the west, and the Somme and the railway of the 
Ardennes on the north and the north-east, would 
form the extreme lines of the projected occupation. 


NOTES AND INOIDENTS. 


The Imperial villa at Biarritz has from the begin- 
ning of the war been given up for the use of the 
wounded. 

The material of war at Metz is being daily trans- 
ported into Germany. 

The siege guns arriving in large numbers before | 
Paris are reported to be not of so large a calibre 
as is desirable. 

The Bavarians, who are fierce, passionate soldiers, 
and apt to expose themselves, seem to huve lost 
about one-sixth of their men in the twelve days’ 
fighting against three times their number on the 

re. 


The new regiments of Lorraine (German) sharp- 
shooters will be entrusted with the duty of keeping 
down Francs-tireurs in the woods and forests flank- 
ing the line of communications between the army 
and Germany. They are made up of old foresters, 

rdes-chasses, gamekeepers, &c.—all of whom, 

ides, are ausgediente Soldaten.“ 

The Tours Government has presented Oolonel 
Ricciotti Garihaldi with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He has refused it with the consent of his 
father. Ricciotti says :—‘‘I am very happy to fight 
for the French Republic, but I cannot be expeoted 
to accept as a recompense a decoration which owes 


ite origin to the French Empire.” 

The following is Garibaldi's reply to the offer of 
asword of honour:—“ Autun, Dec. 18.—My dear 
Chevassus,—I consider a sword given by France as 
the most glorious of gifts, and you will certainly be 
astonished that I do not accept it. Having closed 
the door against all decorations for the braves who 
accompany me, I can admit no preference. At the 
close of the war I will accept with them whatever 
Republican France chooses to award. Not before. 
My gratitude tothe generous initiators of an idea 
flattering for me and for you.—Yours, G. Gart- 
BALDI.” 

It appears that the late disagreement between 
M. Gambetta and M. Kératry has been satisfac- 
torily terminated. The latter is reinstated in his 
command of the Army of Brittany. On the 13th inst. 
MM. Glais-Bizoin and Kératry reviewed the troops 
— at Oonlie, situate about seventy miles 
from Mans, and highly complimented them on 
their smart appearance and military bearing. 

Count Chaudordy has seni a diplomatic despatch 
to the Onbinet of the Hague, declaring that France 
and civilised men of all countries have learnt with 
horror and indignation that the four French prisoners 
who had escaped from Germany, and reached 
Dutch territory, were surrendered by the Dutch 
authorities into German territory, where they were 
shot. Oount Chaudordy in strong terms recalls to 
the Oabinet of the Hague the principles of the right 
of peoples, and that law of superior justice which 
every where protects conrage in misfortune, and gives 
it a claim to inviolable hospitality amonget civilised 
people and ia all regularly constituted States. 

General d’Aurelles des Paladines has definitively 
withdrawn from active service, alleging partly his 
age and increasing infirmity as reasons for not going 
into a new sphere of service. He is sixty-seven 
years old. 

The Prussian occupation has caused great distress 
in Orleans. Bread is seven sous per pound. 

Of the runaway French officers who lived in Ger- 
many on parole six have been retaken and sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 

It is estimated that already over 40,000 persons 
have arrived in Bordeaux with the Government. 

M. Valdée, of Marseilles, has invented a navigable 
balloon which can carry heavy weights and can be 
constracted in twenty days. His system has been 
approved by a committee of scientific men and 


8 2 

guy and Metz are said to be under water, and 
ony the railroads are available for bringing up stores 
an 


supplies. 
The reinforcements pouring into France 
are composed of the last ban of that force formed of 


men approaching middleage, manyof themaccustomed 
to sedentary occupations, few fitted to undergo the 
hardships of a winter's campaign in an enemy's 
——ů 4 and whose military training must be half 


urs is crowded with woundedfrom the recent 
en mente, no less than 12,000 having been con- 
veyed thither. 

According to a French estimate the losses of the 
Germans since the 28th of November, round Paris, 
on the Loire, in skirmishes, from frehshooters, sick- 
ness, &c., are set down as not less thdn 50,000. . 

An industrial company of Franca-tireurs has been 
formed, calling themselves the Enfants Perdus of the 
Rhone. Their chief object is to cut off the Prussian 
convoys; and they do not ask to be recognised as 


a capital of 50,000 franca, in 1,000 shares of 50 francs, 
each of which will be partially repaid after every 
prize captured from the ep f : 

The forthcoming number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
will contain M. Guizot’s letter to the Provisional 
Government in full, in an authorised transtatién.”’ 

A Bordeaux letter says:—‘‘ One wealthy manu- 
facturer here, Whom the papers designate as Mr. 
Vulture, hearing that Lord Lyons was in search of 


a furnished apartment, offered him a very tolerable 


one, consisting of seven or eight rooms, at the 


moderate rent of 15,000f. a month, just 7, 200“. a 
year. I hear that when the offer was thankfully 
declined he showed a disposition to make a sacrifice, 
and accept 10,000f., but * than that he evidently 
thought he could not with propriety go.“ 

A m from Bordeaux says 5 is reported that 
M. Gambetta is discontented with General Chanszy 
for not having done more than he did, but impartial 
observers will think it wonderful he did so much. 

Count Bismark has addressed a circular to the re- 
presenta tives of Germany at foreign Courts on the 
subject of French officers escaping from captivity by 
breaking their word of honour, and the sanction 
which the French Government accords to the con- 
duct of such officers by giving them 1 
The Count warns those now in power in France that 
precautionary measures rendered necessary by such 
practices will now be adopted. 

The Queen has given permission for the fine 

icture, by Mr. Frith, of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” to be placed in the Exhibition for 
the French Peasantry, and two other pictures of 
unique interest from the Royal collection—‘ The 
Blind Fiddler,” by Wilkie, and “The Cottage 
Home,“ by Mulready—which are now added to the 
exhibition. The sales of pictures presented by the 
artists already amount to more than 1,500 guineas, 
and the number of visitors to the gallery in Suffulk- 
street promises to add a handsome increase to the 
fund. 

It is mentioned in the annual report of the Ame- 
rican Ordnance Department, that since the close of 
the war the Department has disposed of more than 
1,340,000 stand of small arms, unfit for use, and of 
unserviceable patterns; 350,000 of these were sold 
within the past month.“ The sales since the lst 
July, 1870, to present date have yielded ahout 
5,000,000 dols.“ The New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, of November 30th, states that since 


the commencement of the Franco-Prussian war it is 


estimated that the value of the munitions of war 
which have been shipped hence to Europe, closely 
approximates 10,000,000 dols., and the principal 
manufactories of improved implements are still fully 
employed on foreign orders.“ 

The Municipal Conncil of Marseilles has voted the 
sum of 4.0001. to Garibaldi’s army, and hes tele- 
graphed to the General to know to what objects that 
sum could be applied. 

A balloon hovered over Plymouth for a short time 
on Saturday night. At one time it came down to 
within a comparatively short distance over the north 
part of the town, but apparently from some mis ppre- 
hension of the locality, ballast was thrown out by its 
occupants, and it rose again and rapidly drifted to 
the south-west. It is eupposed to be another of the 
Paris balloons. — 

Am For THE Frencu Peasantry.—The Society 
of Friends is increasing its staff of almoners engaged 
in dispensing relief among the distressed peasantry in 
the east France. According to the last report issued 
by the committee, ten members, or agents, of the 
society, are occupied in this beneficial work. Mr. 


Whitwell is generally establishing distriothorganisa- 
tions (Mr. H. T. Mennell NN r. Huck 
has churge of the stores at Metz; Mr. W. Pumphrey 


and Mr. J. Bellows are visiting the peasantry near 
Metz; and Mr. C. Eloock is on the way to Antwerp, 
with a large consignment of goods. Four ladies are 
also engaged—viz., Elizabeth A, Barclay, visiting 
the sick ; Amelia de Bunsen; organising ladies asso- 
ciations; and Augusta J. Fry, and Richenda E. 
Reynolds, preparing and sorting clothing for distri- 
bution. Nearly ten thousand people were, at the 
last accounts, on the lists for assistance; and this 
number is being constantly increased, as the com- 
missioners find time to extend their inquiries; every 
place which has suffered from occupation by the 
armies being more or lees distressed for want of 
clothing and food. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDE NOE. 


Tue Frenca ArMAMENTS.—I understand that 
Remington, the great American rifle-inaker, is about 
to establish a line of steumers from Southampton to 
this place, in order to deliver more quickly the 
supplies of the Government in the way of arms, 
ammunition, Ke. ‘I believe that this enterprising 
firm will, for many weeks to come, land in France 
twenty thousand rifles every ten days, with about 
three hundred rounds of ammunition for each 
weapon. Six weeks hence France will have a 
million of men armed with breech-loaders of one 
sort or another, and a month later she will havea 
million and a half of breech-loading rifles in reserve. 
Letter from Bordeauæ. 

Tun ALsaTians.—In Alsace, says the Siécle, the 

ple in the towns, as in the country, abhor the 
russians, avoid them as though they were plague- 
struck, and are preparing Sicilian Vespers for the 
hour of their reverses. Tho women forswear tasteful 
dress to put on mourning. Some have sworn not to 
leave their rooms while tle Prussians pollute Stras- 
bourg with their presence. The Promenade du 
Broglie, formerly so bright and animated, is now sad 
ard deserted, frequented by Prussian soldiers only. 
The Prussian bands play there every day without 
attracting any one. You hear a heavy sound on the 
avé. A detachment of Prussian soldiers is passing 
sy a swarm of street boys rush out of the nearest 
alley, who gibe at the Germans, and favour them 
with the strains of the Margeillaise.”” These poor 
children are sometimes the vidtims of their temerity: 
officers have more than once been seen to crush them 
under their horses’ feet, and finish them off with the 
heels of their boots. Never mind, they are not 
discouraged, and resume their jests and jeers next 
day. As for theſ men, they have given up their 
Alsatian patois to speak nothing but ch. 


A BAD OMRN.— The Times correspondent at Ver- 


sailles notes as among the results of the war, aud one 
which he fears is fast assuming large proportions, a a 
change in the character of the German 3 21 
do not know,“ he says, in history any instance of a 
peaceful empire established by force of arms. It is 
said, indeed, that the German races are averse from 
war. I look for the proofs in the past and see them 
not, and I confess that I very much doubt if the 
future will justify the confident expectations of those 
who expect the millennium to proceed from the con. 
quest of France.“ 


Tratts or THE Kine or Pruseta.—King William, 
so Dr. ll is assured, is one of the most sensitive 
men in the world. Though trained to war -from his 
-youth, his feelings are so acute that his medical 
advisers were obliged to forbid His Majesty's visits 
to the wounded at the Palace. Thescund of a death 
march or the sight of a military funeral A 
deep melancholy, and the aspect of the battle-fields 
on which were won his Imperial Jrown and the im- 
mortal glory of Prussia and of his house and name, 
has made him sick nigh unto death, and quite un- 
manned him for many hours afterwards. 


Tue Historun or Atsace.—An interesting con- 
versation is reported in the Times between M. 
Erckmann, of the well-known literary firm, and a 
correspondent of that journal at Phalsburg. M. 
Erckmann has returned thither with the intention of 
describing the Blocus of this year. He rather 
approves the idea of neutralising Alsace, in the 


same way as Belgium. It would be better, he says, 


for both France and Germany to do away with 
fortresses and rely on each other's good faith; and 
neutralisation, loyally accepted, has succeeded very 
wellin Belgium. M. Erckmann seems to think that 
hitherto Alsace has not had justice done to it by 
France, aud that a separation might lead to a better 
appreciation of that grand province.” For the 
future M. Erckmann’s great apprehension is not 
anarchy in France, but the widening gulf between 
the two great races which compose the nation—the 
Gascon and the Breton. One of the objects of his 
literary career in conjunction with M. Chatrian has 
been to teach the French to sympathise with the 
German mind, and the success of his writings leads 
him to hope that their influence has been consider- 
able. Ata tenth of a penny on each number of the 
cheap edition of the novels, he and his partner have 
already realised 330,000 francs. Let the Moniteur 
was ordered not to advertise the books, and they 
were por under a ban at railway bookstalls. The 
best of the stories is, he thinks, the History of a 
Peasant.” 


DgSPERATION OF THE Faxen PEorie,—Writing 
from Bordesux on the 17th inst., the correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Gambetta will cer- 
tainly fight to the last, while France has a man to 
pull a trigger and a franc with which to buy a 
charge of powder. But supposing he had the will 
to sue for peace, he would not, in the present tem- 

r of France, be Minister for twenty-four hours. 

o not believe that at the present day Gambetta 
leads French opinion. He may have done so once, 
but at this moment he simply guides it and floats 
with the stream, Why, the very women of France 
would rise up against him now if he dared to whisper 
the word ‘armistice’ or ‘peace.’ You must know 
France, and know the French well enough to mix 
with all sorts and classes of men, in order to get 
below the surface and see what public opinion really 
is. I have seen a widow lady, the mother of three 
sons—one of whom was killed at Woerth, while a 
second is a prisoner in Germany—not only agree to 
her third son's joining the army as a volunteer, 
although he was three years below the age, but say 
that it was her duty to urge him to doso. I know 
a gentleman of what in France would be considered 
large fortune, who, at fifty-eight years of age, has 
joined as a private soldier a company of Franocs- 
tireurs, and carries his rifle and his pack—although 
twenty years ago he quitted the service with therank 
of colonel of Hussars—and who has sent bis four 
sons, all save one under age, to serve as private sol- 
diers in a cavalry regiment. Nor are these solitary 
or exceptionnl instance. Every one who was at 
Tours between the middle of November and thetime 
of the exodus from that city, must have noticed, at 
the table d’héte of the Hédtel de l' Univers, a tall, 
old, but hale gontleman, in the uniform of a private 
soldier of the Pontifical Zouaves, or, as they are now 
called, M. Charette’s Volunteers. That veteran 
was the Marquis de Q——. He is seventy-eight 

ears of age, and resigned his commission in the 

yal Guards forty years ago, when Charles X. 
ceased to reign over France. Since 1880 he has lived 
on his estate at Brittany, occupying himeelf solely 
with the affairs in which a country gentleman takes 
delight, and rarely visiting Pari:. Louis-Philippe 
he always called ‘Philippe d’Or!éins,’ the men of 
1848 ces canailles, and Napoleon III. celui-ci. He 
would as soon have taken the oath of allegiance to 
one or the other of those dynastics as he would have 
cheated at cards or told a falsehood. He has seen 
his children and his children’s children married, aud 
has great-grandchildren, four or five years old. 
Until after Sedan be made no sign; but when 
the war became one of aggression, he joined Cha- 
rette’s corps us a private soldier, with no bag- 
gage but what he carries in his. knapsack; he 
has been in every engagement on the Loire, and 
boasts that he has emptied at least two score of Ger- 
man saddles. In Brittany he was noted as a dead 
shot at deer, wolves, and wild boar; and he says 
that he finds Prussians quite as easy to kill as wild 
beasts. It is not a week since I saw and spoke to 
this wonderful old man, who, after the affair at Patay, 
came to Tours to get a new pair of shoes, and started 


next day for the front. Twenty-two years ago I 
visited this gentleman at his chateau in Brittany. 
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He was then a man of fifty-six, with married child- 
ren, and one of the most scrupulons persons in dress 
I ever knew. When I met him at Tours he wore 
the coarse uniform of a private soldier, a flannel 
shirt far from ‘clean-looking, and had not shaved or 
washed for a fortnight. Will the German armies 
conquer a nation in which there are men like this? 
They may in time, but it will cost them dear. As to 
the war being ended when Paris falls, I regard that 
as most improbable. Loss or no loss, the people of 
this country have determined to fight out the quarrel 
with Prussia, and they will nit, Sar resolve. 

A Panic at VERSAILLEs.— Yesterday (the 21st) 
there was no small excitement after b tat the 
Hotel des Reservoirs, that prosperous establishment 
being suddenly surrounded by some fifty Prussian 
— 5 — some time could — be brought to 
permi gress or egress. Many rooms were 
searched vigorously for arms and also for Francs- 
tireurs. There was at the Hotel des Reservoirs, if I 
am rightly informed, a member of the French 
ambulance suspected of being too good a patriot; 
and two stand of arms were found, viz., one revolver 
and half an old fusil à tabatiére, minus the stock, which 
had been brought here by a brother correspondent as 
a relic of the fight at Beaume-la-Rolande. In all, 
some eighty unfortunate Frenchmen were captured 
in Versailles, and a great many arms of a very mis- 
cellaneous description. So vigorous was the search 
for arms, that in somo instances revolvers which 
really belonged to German soldiers were carried off 
by the too zealous soldiers. The captive Frenchmen 
will, it is said, be sent to reflect in a German fortress, 
and, it is probable, to wonder what they can possibly 
have done to be arrested. One of the officers em- 
ployed in the search asked an Englishman what he 
was doing in Versailles ? was he one of the curiosity- 
mongers”? No; I have leave to stay here as a 
correspondent,” was the reply. But you may not 
stay here for ever.” Nor will you, I hope,” was 
the immediate answer, and the officer retired bowing. 
One report is that a plot on the King’s life was dis- 
covered.— Letter from Versailles. 


A DINNER WITH THE EmpeRoR-MAKERS.—Tho 


correspondent of the Daily News with the Saxon 
army dined the other day with the deputation who 
went to offer the Imperial Crown o Germany to 
King William. They told me (he writes) with much 
feeling, how the tears had trickled down King 
William’s cheeks when the grandest proffer of the 
age was madetohim. They exp with hearty 
warmth their pleasure that when the time came that 
William's son should reign in his stead, the Princess 
— of England should be Empress of Germany; 
and before Herr Director tame to say that the train 
was ready, one toast was drunk, and in that all the 
room joined with a¢clamation — “Prosperity to 
Germany and England ; may they ever be riendly R 
Baron Nordeck it was who gave the toast. And 
then “the house adjourned ” into the snug first-class 
carriages, ‘‘ honourable members,” not a few of them, 
showing from thpir pockets what one might have 
taken to be the rhuzzles of pistols designed for pro- 
tection against os · tireure, but which in reality 
were the necks} of wine-bottles. I could not help 
being amused at the gentleman who was charged 
with the duty of settling the reckoning. It was 
stiff, unquest ſonably—164 thalers for a simple cold 
luncheon for thirty-one persone. No doubt the 
casino-keep¢r would have replied to a complaint to 
the same affect as a Scotch changehouse-keeper is 
reported have used to James FI. “Ye dinna 
come this gate ilka day, your Majesty.” Oertainly 
it is not, often that a — marketender gete a 
chance of cutting into the purse of the German 
Reichstag, The paymaster was disposed to grumble, 
but I ventured to point out that it was all, so to 
speak, in the family, since the man was s German, 
and einve Germany was paying the cost of the dele- 
gation--a view which the good deputy, perhaps, all 
the readier adopted because his colleagues, getting 
over before him, were picking up all the best seats in 
the train, 

A Sap Iscrpent.—The Daily Telegraph's corre- 
spondent at Versailles, speaking of the fighting 
round / Beaugency, days: — The little town was 
shelled for a time, as you are aware; and I will take 
leave 30 relate one inexpressibly sad episode of the 
bombardment. French gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood—a truer servant of the Cross than many 
that bear it on their arms—had volunteered his 
services as a bearer and infirmier. During the 
actions he had been busy in the field, bringing in 
under heavy fire wounded of both nations; amongst 
others a Prussian soldier, whom he attended, before 
the town was captured, in an extempore hospital 
established in a private house. He was standing by 
the bed of his suffering enemy, ministering to his 
wants, when a shell struck the house, penetrated 
the wali of the room in which the ward was situated, 
and burst, not injuring any of the patients, but 
carrying off both legs of the good Frenchman, who 
fell, never to rise again. The wounded Prussian 
managed to get out of bed, though badly hurt, and 
endeavoured to staunch the blood of his benefactor, 
over whose dead body he was subsequently found, 
sobbing likie a little child. Could there be a more 


glorious det th? 
FRENCH ‘I'gRRITORY OCCUPIED BY THE GERMANS.— 
A letter from Bordeaux says: — “To understand 


roperly the inagnitude of the Prussian occupation of 
— it would be necessary to draw a line on the 
map from Nevers passing bonnet Normandy by 
Rouen. All, or nearly all, to north and eastward of 
that line is now. under Prussian rule, and ie fast 
becoming a howling wilderness, owing to the requi- 
sitions of the conquerors. Of the finest and most 
industrious towns in the country, Amiens, Orleans, 


Rouen, Blois, Rheims, Sedan, Mézidres, Metz, Nancy, 
Dijon, and Besancon are already in the hands of the 
enemy: 

GerMan Barparities.—A Westphalian artillery- 
man, writing from the neighbourhood of Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, says :—" The war is assuming a more and 
more cruel and barborous character. Two days ago, 
for instance, Nogent, between Chaumont and Langres, 
was burned by us.. Our troops had been fired on 
from several houses, and on a larger band being sent 
to punish this by a contribution, it was also fired on, 
and driven from the place. A terrible revenge 
speedily followed. Yesterday six francs-tireurs were 
brought in at Chateau Villain, who had fired on our 
outposts, and even killed a soldier, from an ambush. 
The fellows were not in uniform, and looked quite 
wild; they will be shot, as also the twelve taken two 
days ago in the large wood which extends from 
Chateau Villain to „A correspondent at 
Bordeaux writes: — A French lady, belonging to a 
family with an historical name, just passed through 
Bordeaux, and told a friend of mine that at her 
chateau, not far from Dijon, the Prussian officers had 
tuken away nearly all her valuable furniture, and 
particularly all her lamps, in order to form a casino 
or beerhouse for themselves in the neighbourhood. 
Her spring mattresses, and all the blankets, coverlets, 
and such things, amounting in value to many thou- 
sand ‘francs, were seized and used by the Prussian 
soldiers. Petty deeds of overpowering military 
tyranny like this have made the very name of 

russia execrated in France, and aroused in this 
country hatred and ven ce that will not be for- 
gotten for the next — yer rs. No one who has 
not lived in France and among D can 
possibly realise how deeply these feelings have taken. 
root in men of all sorts and conditions.“ — Between 
St. Germain and Mantes there is a sad sign of the 
passage of the Germans in the shape of a burnt vil- 
lage. Méziéres is the name of the place, and its 
history ig simply this:—Ae some Bavarian soldiers 
were passing through, an inhabitant fired upon them. 
Called upon to give up the offender, they showed 
themselves either unable or unwilling to do 80; 
whereupon the Bavarians lighted Méziéres by hand, 
so that now not one-third of the huts and houses 
which composed it a few weeks ago are still standing. 


CLoTHING THE Prussian Outposts. — The late 
bitterly cold weather has evidently stimulated the 
German Government to frexh exertions in furnishing 
the troops with winter clothing. All the sentries on 
duty have black cloth gloves, which are capitally 
adopted to their purpose, the right-hand one having 
a separate forefinger for the trigger, the other three 
fingers being in an undivided bag, which is much 
warmer than the ordinary glove, Nearly all the 
soldiers have, in addition to their great-coats, been 
provided with a blanket for really cold weather.— 
Letter from Versailles. , | 


A Goon Story rrom Paris.—Apropos of prisoners 
an amusing story is told of a sailor who in a recent 
combat had the luck to capture a Prussian subaltern. 
On the road to Paris the latter asked his captor, who 
had been chaffing him unmercifully on the length of 
time the Prussians took to reduce the city, How do 
you fare in your capital?’ How do we fare?— 
why, first-rate,” was the reply. Then your oxen 
are not yet exhausted, as we imagined they were“ 
“Oxen! oh, they have been eaten long since.” 
„Tou have large flocks of sheep, then?“ No, in- 
deed, they disappeared simultaneously with the 
bullocks.” ‘Ah! I understand; you have still 
your horses to fall back on.” I wish we had; we 
devoured them long since.“ What the devil do 
you eat, then ? was the astonished — ik “ What 
do we eat?” replied the sailor, with f the test 
gravity in the world; have you not heard in your 
camp?” “No.” Why, we eat our prisoners, of 
course, and find them delicious.“ The young Prus- 
sian turned pale at the thought, and did not venture 
another remark till his arrival at his destination.— 
Letter from Paris. 


Paice Freperick OHANL Ass Dinners at Pi- 
THIVIERS.—All Englishmen who like fine eating and 
who ever have been in Paris know of the existence 
of Chevet at the Palais Royal, and Chevet is famous, 
among other things, for magnificent Pithiviers pies 
of partridges and larks. The best of these pies are 
* sabe by a M. Maitre, proprietor of the Hotel de 

oste of that town. Gastronomists all over the 
world know his name well, and, although no gastro- 
nomists ourselves, we could not miss the opportunit 
of making the acquaintance of this gentleman as w 
as of his art of cooking. True, that six hours’ drive 
in a forest and in considerable frost gave us an 
appetite such as is seldom given to but still 
the tion which M. Maitre gave us would have 
seemed hospitable even to less hungry people. The 
lunch he served us would be something very near to 
rfection even in time of peace, and he was all the 
ime joking at the long tables of Prussian officers 
who were sitting in the next room and eating the 
most common and indigestible food the German 
stomach has ever had to work out. While lunch 
was going on, the hotel-keeper revealed to us that 
he had been for seventeen days (from the 16th of 
November till the 2nd of December) the host of 
Prince Frederick Charles and the whole of his staff, 
amounting sometimes to forty officers. The Prince 
was living at the Chateau de Touches, but M. Maitre 
had: to provide him with dinner, breakfast, supper, 
and so on. The Prince breakfasted at seven, lunched 
at twelve, dined at half-past seven, and had besides 
at night a collation—the whole for himzelf and staff; 
and the number of bottles of Bordeaux drank during 
this time was 630 of the best brand. There was also 
an urgent demand for champagne, but as there was 
none to be had in the town at any price whatever, 


the staff was forced to import it iteelf. That the 
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paying for every piece of bread and 
every bottle of wine that he er those under him take; 
but, according to poor M. Maitre, it would seem that 
it is not always the case with the German army, 
that, besides imposig heavy contributions, 


ledgment of what he and his 
a fortnight’s stay in Pith 
Mall Gazette. 
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MR. HENRY RICHARD, M.P., AND HIS 
CONSTITUEN Ys, 


— 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last week 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., delivered a series of 
addresses to his constituents of the united 
boroughs of Merthyr Tydfil, 
and. Aberdare. At with 
very heart 
bounded satisfaction’ of his Parliamentary conduct 
were carried unanimously. 

At Dowlais, where he was received with much en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Richard commenced by reviewing the 
measures of the past session, and explaining his votes. 
With to the motion of Mr. Watkin Williams 
for the disestablishment of the Welsh Church, he said 
that, while disapproving of the time and manner 
chosen for bringing forward this measure, it was his 
intention to sustain Mr. Williams by his voice, bat 
Mr. Gladstone put his foot upon the motion in so de- 
cided a manner that the House was not disposed to 
listen to any one else. Mr. Richard went on to say: 
—‘' J am becoming more and more convinced that in 
reference to ecclesiastical subjects that come before 
the House, there is nothing for us as Dissenters 
except by going to the root of the matter. Burial 
Bills, Chapel Sites Bills, University Tests Bills, 
all these are only aimed at branches of the 
great corrupt tree. We must determine to lay the 
axe at the root of thetree. I forewarn critics 
wilfully misrepresenting what I state. I have not 
a word to say against the Church as a spiritual in- 
stitution; my quarrel is only with the Establish- 
ment. I say that this Church Establishment meets 
me at every point; it thrusts itself into every dis. 
cussion ; it impedes and hinders every measure of 
Liberal and progressive legislation. No movement 
can be set on foot, whether religious, or social, or 
educational, that is not more or less complicated and 
embarrassed by the pretensions of the predominant — 
Church. Therefore we must, for the sake of our own 
privileges as Nonconformists, for the sake of liberty 
and progress, raise up our voices against thie master 
evil of the age, and demand that the Church be 
delivered from her bonds, and stand in the freedom 
whereby Ohrist has made her free. i cheers, ) 
You are aware that my friend Mr. Miall has given 
notice to raise the whole question of Ohurcli 
lishment, not only in Wales, but also in England. 
Of course no one can expect that a resolution of that 
kind can be carried at once, but the time has come 
for opening the discussion ; and there is nothing so 
effectual for enlightening the population as a disous- 
sion in the House of Commons. I am glad that my 
friend hae mustered oo to give notice of the 
motion, and if o unity offers I will do my best to 
support him.” (Cheers.) The hon. member 
to refer at some length to the course he had taken 
in reference to the Education Bill of last session : 
— There is no public man course whose I have 
watched with more interest and sympathy than that 
of Mr. Forster. He belongs to the t middle 
class, to which I have the honour to belong myself, 
and he has conferred honour upon it p baw» an 
honourable and distinguished p in the adminis- 


tration of the affairs of the country. He was also 
— up a those who t be py sets ve as 
constituting what Mr. Burke the ‘ dissidence 


of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
on.’ Yet, with such antecedents, Mr. Forster, 
in the construction of that bill, —— either an 
entire ignorance of our principles as Non 
or a determination to rd them. At the same 
time I am bound to say this, that nothing could ex- 
ceed the consummate ability, temper, and tact 
with which he conducted the measure through the 
House, and I believe his intentions were upright ; but 
there were things in the bill which it im- 
possible for me, as a Nonconformist, to agree to it 
without a protest. The first edition of the bill I 
liked better than the second, for under that. there 
was a possibility of bringing all the schools of the 
country—those that are called denominational as 
well as the new ones to be established—under the 
cognisance and direction of the School Board, and so 
in process of time I thought it would be possible to 
have a aniform and universal system of national 
education ; and I believe it would have been a great 
advantage for young Englishmen and Welshmen to 
be brought together on the forms of the same schools 
to learn certuin things in common, without havin 
thrust on them the sectarian differences by whic 
society is racked. It seems to me that the new form 
of the bill established a complete and lasting dis- 
tinction between two kinds of schools in the 


country—the denominational schools and those 
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that were to be under the School Boards; and 
with reference to the latter, the bill gave to the 
Boards the power of dealing with the question 
of religious instraction, with no protection what- 
ever for the rights of conscience except such as were 
afforded by the clause forbidding the catechism to be 
taught in the schools. That is not an adequate pro- 
tection, because in the hundreds of parishes in the 
rural districts of England the School Board will be 
the clergyman and the < ery and they will have the 
wer to order any kind of religious instruction to 
L imparted in the school—it may be the views of 
Bishop Uolenso or of old Dr. Pusey; they may teach 
as much as 
catechism ; and there are even catechisms, prepared 
YY clergymen, a thousand times worse than the cate- 
of the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) 
There is nothing to prevent their introduction in the 
schools. Iam not going to pronounce an anathema 
on any views of the Church of England: there should 
be perfect liberty of teaching for all men. But I do 
object to a man putting his hand into 4 and 
ng my money to teach that which I believe to be 
deadly error: That is the cardinal injustice of the 
bill: it gives power to the School Board 
to order at the public expense any reli- 
gious instruction they may think fit—such instruc- 
„ for instance, as brands Dissenters as 
schismatics and all Dissenting forms as blasphemies. 
I say it is inconsistent with liberty and the principles 
of Nonconformity to give our consent to a system 
like this, which would compel Nonconformists to pay 
a rate in support of a religious system which they 
abhor. (Cheers.) I thought there was that in the 
bill which conflicted with our principles, which 
assert, if I mistake not, that the State, whether re- 
ted by the Imperial Parliament, or by a local 
rliament called a School Board, has no right to 
evy taxes or rates on the whole community to teach 
the religious tenets of one sect, or, what is still worse, 
the religious tenets of all sects. (Renewed cheering. ) 
I was us well disposed to accept a measure of nations! 
education as any man in the House of Commons; 
but I knew there was nothing more dangerous than 
for men to be tempted under specious pretexts to be- 
tray their principles by a ‘side wind.’ I was afraid 
we should be in the condition of soldiers on guard, 
to whom an insidious person offers a palatable but 
narcotic draught to lull them to sleep, in order that 
the enemy may steal their weapons. Our principles 
are the weapons by which our forefathers fought and 
won many a victory for us, and by which we are 
to fight and complete the victory of religious liberty 
in this country. We must not part with our prin- 
ciples for any advantave, nor for any project o 
ucation ; we shall want them again soon, for there 
are conflicts looming not very far in the distance 
when those principles will be of the utmost valu to 
us. If we consent to a scheme which takes any 
money out of the general taxation and applies it to 
teaching religion in schools, how can we object to its 
being done with res to churches? I say let the 
Government teach the children the elements of ordi- 
education—reading, — 4 8 a 

hy, history, grammar, chemistry, and as muc 
2 they like 2 that direction, but don’t let them 
attempt what they can never do, and which lies 
beyond their province and competency to do—that 
which Christ bas entrusted, under solemn responsi- 
bilities, to His own Church. Ttere are 60,000 or 
70,000 men in this kingdom who have no reason to 
assign for their existence except that the exist to 
— religion to the people. Why, then does the State 
take the work out of their hands? The logical posi- 
tion is, that if the schoolmaster takes a share of the 
responsibilities, he ought to have a share of the endow- 
ments. I am sure I have no reason to complain of the 
spirit_in which my statement with reference to edu- 
o as received in the House of Commons. 
ere was no attempt on the part of anybody to 


“fling against me the absurd charges made out of 


doors, against some holding similar views on this 
vestion, of being infidels, godless, and despisers of 
the Bible. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone himself, in con - 
cluding the debate, generously referred to me, say- 
ing he was satisfied that my amendment was com- 
patible with the most earnost and zealous respect for 
religion, and that it was that very zeal and earnest- 
ness which had prompted me to the course I had 
taken. Mr. Gladstone afterwards confessed to me 
that he thought the right solution of the difficulty 
lay in the direction of the amendment. (Hvar, 
hear.) There is one conclusion I have come to in 
reference to the discussions taking place in the 
House of Commons on topics bearing on the 
rights of Dissenters, and that is, we must, as Non- 
conformists, trust very much to ourselves, and 
that we are not sure of anything, to use an expression 
from the Old Testament, but what we can ‘take out 
of the band of the Amorite with our own sword 
and bow.’ I believe the present Government are as 
liberal as any we have had in this country; at the 
same time it ie a Government of Churchmen—do not 
let us forget that. The only member who isa Non- 
conformist was unhappily absent from the House ; 
and I learn with sorrow and — —— that, owing to 
continued indisposition, that gentleman (Mr. Bright) 
has been obliged to resign his place in the Govern- 
ment. He was the only man who could understand 
and t our principles in the Cabinet. We 
must bear in mind that whatever measure bearing on 
our rights is introduced, is introduced by Churchmen, 
who naturally lean to their own Church; and the 
only moral 1 draw from this is—we must trust to 
ourselves, and not lean se an arm of flesh; we 
must confide in our principles, and hold fast, 
staunchly and. resolutely to them, not con- 
ceding anything where they are involved; and 


in the long ‘run we shall make good our 
f 


like, if it is. not in the form of the 


tand in the face of every disadvantage.” (Cheers. ) 
Mr. Richard then turned to the subject of the war 


between France and Prussia, perhaps the most de- 
structive in a short time of life, of property, of happi- 
ness, and of murals, of any war known in history :— 
‘An able statistician who is a friend of mine, Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, has calculated that if we take into 
account the money actually spent by these two 
nations that are engaged in the conflict, and then, 
secondly, the value of the property destroyed—the 
cattle, the crops, the towns, the villages, the public 
buildings, the railways, the telegraphs, the houses, 
the factories, and so on—and add to that. moreover, 
the loss arising from suspended production, ruined 
trade, and deranged commerce, and finally the loss 
of what might be called human power—the mere 
money value of the lives sacrificed—he calculates that 
this war, during the last five months, has cost 
already one thonsand millions of pounds sterling. 
(Shame, shame.) We shall not exaggerate if we say 
that a quarter of a million of human beings have been 
destroyed. I was only reading a day or two ago as 
account published by a gentleman, a member of the 
Society of Friends, who have been raising a large 
fund to relieve the miserable peasants in North- 
Eastern France that have suffered from this war, and 
he had over one spot counted 18,000 graves. Yes; 
250,000 human beings condemned to an agonising 
and premature death, not by the will of God or the 
laws of nature, but by the wanton wickedness and 
folly of their fellow-men. But wha shall measure 
the mental and moral agony in the 10,000 quiet 
homes of their relatives and friends; the agony en- 
dured by innocent and loving hearts there; the pang 
of separation when those they loved were sent forth 
to encounter all the hazards and horrors of the battle- 
‘field ; the days and nights of sickening suspense, 
when longing yet dreading to hear tidings of the ab- 
sent ones; the terrible agony of despair when the 
news at length arrives which smites their hearts with 
terror and quenches the light of their life Who 
can estimate that? (Cheers.) Above all 
who can estimate the deteriorating and de- 
basing influences upon the moral life and charac 

of these great nations—the contempt of 
human life, the overflow of ferocious and malignant 
passions! Is it not enough to make every man pour 
forth the prayer from the depth of his very heart, 
‘Scatter them, O God, who delight in war!’ 
(Cheers.) What are the leseons of this war in refor- 
ence to us? One of the lessons is this, that the 
nations of Europe should find some means of protect- 
ing their own interests and disposing of their own 
destinies, instead of leaving them, as they are now 
left, to the dynastic ambition of kings and prinees 
and the selfish intrigues of statesmen aud diplo- 
matists. In every country which professes to have 
anything of a constitutional and representative form 
of Government, the people themselves should have a 
voice in the measures adopted by their rulers. Matters 
of small moment, such as a railway or a telegraph, 
receive consideration; but in reference to the most 
momentous of all transactions in the national life of 
the people, that which pledues their blood, their 
treasure, their reputation, and their morals, the 
people have no voice. I say some method should 
be devised Wie questions of this kind could 
be referred to’ the votes of the nations themselves. 
Surely when matters of such unspeakable 
moment as these are concerned, there are cthers 
besides emperors, kings, prime ministers, diplomatists, 
admirals, and generals, who are entitled to have a 
voice in the mutter. Are the great masses of the 
people whose blood is to be shed like water, and 
whose treasure is to be squandered in the worst of all 
possible ways—the working men who are to be turned 
out of employment and made paupers—the peasants 
whose homes are to be burned and their fields laid 
waste—the inhabitants of cities, who are to be bom- 
barned or starved out by famine—the manufacturers 
whose business is to be ruined, the merchants whose 
commerce is to be swept away—the mothers, the 
daughters, the wives, the sisters, whose hearts and 
homes are to be stricken with eternal desolation—are 
these to be driven like cattle in any enterprise which 
the folly and wickedness of their rulers may deviee f 
(Loud cheers.) Unhappily there is no way of bring- 
ing these great criminals to account. To them the 
suffering caused by the havoc they make is of smull 
moment. Conquerors among them are crowned with 
laurels, Jaden with honours, and hailed with 
acclamations ; they have heaped upon them tilles, 
pensions, and peerages; statues and monuments 
are erected for them ; all of which are to be provided 
and paid for out of the exhausted resources of the 
are whom they have already impoverished. Even 
those who full in the bloody game they have pro- 
voked are treated with tenderness and respect ; they 
are still left to enjoy some of the royal power the 

have abused, and allowed to live the rest of their 
days in abundance and luxury. I should like to see 
a tribunal of men, chosen from those who are victims 
of the war—a tribunal of ruined tradesmen, starving 
mechanics, houseless peasants, and orphaned sons— 
before {which the authors of these wars should be 
arraigned. I should like to see such.men as Gra- 
mont, Leboouf, Bismark, Moltke, William, and Louis 
Napoleon arraigned before a:tribun»l of the people 
upon the charge of having compassed the death of a 
quarter of a million of human beings; and if after 
inquiry the verdict went against them, although I am 
strenuously opposed to capital punishment, I am not 
sure that I would nct waive my objection in their 
case. (Cheers.) I think another lesson of this war 


servatives of peace, but procatives of war. There is 
a proverb which says, ‘If you wish for peace, prepare 


for war.’ It is just as reasonable to say, If you wish 


twenty years what has heen going on in Europe? I 
believe that the military expenditure of Europe 
has doubled itself within the last twenty years, 
And with respect to the cost of these armaments, 
considering in the first place the money actually and 
directly spent upon the military and naval forces of 
the state of Europe, secondly the interest of the 
money that is squandered so unprofitably, and thirdly 
the los to the world by the withdrawal of so many 
millions of men from the occupation of industry, m 
deliberate conviction is that the military establish - 
ment of Europe draws from the oarnings of the 
people an account of at least 400,000,000/. sterling 
every year. (Shame, shame). Well, this has been 
going on in an enormous ratio every year, and when 
we hive objected to it, when we have complained of 
the prodigality and immorality of such expenditure, 
we have had this lying old proverb flung in our 
faces, If you wish for peace prepare for war.’ Well 
Europe has been preparing for war at that rate for 
twenty years, and what has been the result ? it 
preserved peace? No. Instead of that we have had 
during those twenty years five bloody and desolatin 
wars, which have sacrificed a millicn and a h 
human lives. I eay it is an insult to common 
to reason, to the experience of mankind, to say if you 
wish for peace prepare for war. I say on the con- 
trary, if you wish for peace prepare for peace— 
(cheers) — cultivate ce, recognise peace—aye 
in the language of the old apostle seek peace and 
pursue it,“ and the beet way to do it is this: Let the 
people of every country in Europe speedily raise a 
shout that will deafen the ears of their rulers—and 1 
believe the great bulk of the 8 in all the coun- 
tries of Europe are prepared to follow if we in this 
country have but the moral courage to begin—and 
that shout should be “Disarm! disarm!! disarm!!!’ 
(Loud cheers.) But instead of that what is the 
lesson that certain clusses in this country are trying 
to draw from this war? That we must raise enor- 
mous additions to our naval and military prepara- 
tions, and as I have said before, I fear this is the 
sort of thing we shall have to encounter during the 
next session. What occurred at the close of che last 
Ygession within a week of breaking up? You know 
that.the presert Government, honestly trying to re- 
deem the promises which it gave to the country of 
reducing ‘he national expenditure, had actually made 
a reduction in the cost of the army of about 2,000, 000“. 
and nearly as much in the navy—yet just as we were 
breaking up there was snch an outcry by the mili- 
tury classes in the house and out of it, that the Go- 
vernment, weak, | I, think and say it with regret, 
because I am generally a strenuous supporter of the 
Government—yielded to this clamour, and they came 
and swept away by one Vote all the savings of the 
year—they asked Parliament to vote the expenditure 
of 2,000, 000“ in order to add \2,000 men to the army 
and in the House of Commoſls, supposed to repre- 
sent the economical interests of the people, only seven 
were found who bad the couragé sto withstand that 
vote. I was one, I am happy to tell you. (Cheers.) 
And now they are projecting all kinds of things, and 
mark the stupidity of this outery at this moment. 
Mr. Bruce made a speech on visiting his oonstituents 
in Scotland that struck me as one of the most gen- 
sible and courageous speeches ever made by a 
Minister. (Loud cheering.) He said this—I do not 
pretend to report his actual words, but I give you 
the substance of his remarks—what need is there 
that we should throw ourselves into this state of 
alarm with regard to our national deYences P It 
appears to me that Eagland was never z n 80 little 
danger as at this moment. France, us:.ally\ regarded 
as our most dangerous neighbour, is engaged in a 
conflict from which she is sure to emerge eXhausted 
to the utmost, and no man can believe that she will 
attack us in such a condition; and as for Prussia, 
what can she do? She has no sea board, mo navy 
from which and with which to conduct an attapk, and 
even if she had, what is to become of our o 
upon which we have spent so much money 
it efficient? I say that speech of Mr. Bru 
never been answered, men have shrieked at it, )panic- 
mongers have abused him, but his argument remains 
irrefragable. (Loud cheers.) I say, then, mever 
was there a time when England need be under 80 
little apprehension. Those two nations are en 

in a death struggle, and they will have plenty of 
work on their hands without provoking the wrath 
of so great a power as England. Yet thera are 
who are demanding trom the Government an 
unlimited expénditure, and what is more and worse 
they are contemplating the introduction into’ this 
country of some form o — — military cer vice. 
Shame, shame.) They talk of having tie 

n tbe militia— (hear, bear, and shame); y 
talk of having coercive enlistment in the J. 
and some go 80 far as to eay we must in 

the Prussian’ — aud what is that? I will 
tell you. In Prussia every young man when he 
attains the ag> of 8 matters not what. posi- 
tion in life he occupies, or what his prospects may 
be, or what engagements he may have made, “he law 
comes in, lays its hand on his shoulder, drags him 
from home, occupation, business, prospects—every- 
thing, and compels him to enter the army for seven 
years, three of which are devoted to learning the 
trade of blood, and four in the reserve, where he is 
liable to be called out every year to be drilled for 
forty years, he is liable to be called upon to serve in 
the army in case of war. It matters not where he 
may bs; he may be settled in this country or in 
America in the midst of a flourishing business, but if 


ie, that enormous military preparations are not pre- | war brenks out and thesummons voes forth he is bound 


to abandon all and returi to theranks on pain or three 
years’ imprisonment should he return to his country 
afterwards ; and in case of his refusing turn, the 


for sobriety, prepare for drunkenness.’ Well, for ' forfeiture of all his property and civil rights, 
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you prepared for this odious military tyranny here ? 
(Loud shouts of no). I thank you for that no. Are 
you prepared to see a son, the pride of your life, over 
whose opening character many of you have watched 
with prayers and tears, are you prepared to see this 
young man, when growing up in the bloom of youth 
and manhood, hurried away to the contaminating life 
ofcamp and barrack. (No, no.) Well then, when 
the time comes, ifit should come, that this project is 
seriously proposed, I hope you will send that shout of 
‘no,’ up to St. Stephen’s. (The hon. gentleman re- 
sumed his seat amid loud and prolonged cheering.) 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

The seccnd meeting of the London School Board 
on Wednesday afternoon was attended by forty-seven 
members. The comm appointed at the previous 
meeting to consider what officers would be needed 
fcr the immediate business of the board, and to de- 
fine their duties and suggest their salaries, presented 
their report, which recommended the appointment 
of a clerk, wi @ should devote his whole time to the 
work, and receive a salary of 8001. a year, and four 
assistan's, the first for the statistical department, 
at « salary of 3501. a year; the seeond for the ac- 
countant’s department, at 2501.; the third for the 
minuting and shorthand writing department, at 
2007.; and the fourth, as a junior clerk, at 1007. a 
year; their whole time in each case to be devoted to 
the business of the board. The committee also re- 
commend: d that the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England should be requested to act as the 
treasarers of the board. A long discussion ensued 
on the subject of the salary proposed to be given to 
the secretary. Professor Huxley thought 800/. too 
little, and moved that the salary be fixed at 1,0001. 
He was supported by Mr. Macgregor, Dr. 
Miller, Dr. Barry, and Lord Sandon; while 


the recommendation of the committee was 


supported by Mr. M' Arthur, De. Rigg, Mr. 
Charles Reed, Mr. W. H. Smith, the chairman, and 
others. Mr, Lucraft,on the other hand, contended 
that 8001. was too high a salary, and said he thought 
they would get just as good a man for 500/. as for 
10007. Ultimately Professor Huxley’s proposal was 
negatived by 35 to 11, and the report of the oon: 
mittee adopted. A committee was appointed to 
examine the qualifications of the candidates for the 
appointments, and to select not more than six io 
each case for presentation to the board, and another 
committee was formed, at the instance of Sir 
Thomas Tileon, to frame regulations for the conduct 
of the business of the board. Professor Haxley gave 
notice that at the first meeting after the recess he 
would move that a select committee be appointed to 
consider the scheme of education to be adopted in 
the public elementary ‘schools, and Lord Sandon gave 
notice of a motion to refer to the Officers* Committee 
the question of appointing a private secretary for the 
chairman. The board, after sitting four hours, ad- 
journed to the 5th of January. 

It is said that the London School Board will pre- 
pare a set of rules and regulations, which will be 
sent to the other school boards, so that the opinions 
of the whole country may be obtained in respect to 
arrangements which have a general and not a merely 
local application. 

Mr. J. M. Hare, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a Wrangler in the Tripos of 1854, is a can- 
didate for the appointment of clerk to the London 
School Board. Mr. Hare was employed in an im- 
portant subordinate capacity under the Roy | Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Popular Education in 1858, 

Mr. George Potter bas forwarded to Mr. Forster 
a protest against the decision of the Education 
Department not to inquire into the alleged irrega- 
larities of some of the elections to the school 
board in London. Mr. Potter reminds the Go- 
vernment of the interest which the working classes 
took in placing them in power, of the lack of sup- 
port accorded to working men’s candidates by the 
Treasury, and points’out the difficulties which he 
must surmount before he can appeal to a court of 
law in respect to the contested seat. He concludes 
by expreesing his conviction that every class except 
that of the working men possesses an advantage 
which there is in the Government no wish or will to 
redress, 

THE PROVINCES. 

SrratrorpD.—On Friday night a vestry meeting 
was held at the Town Hall, Stratford, to receive the 
re sult of a poll on the question of forming a school 
board in the parish. Ata meeting held on the pre- 
ceding Friday evening, Sir Antonio Brady moved, 
and the Rev. J. S. Curwen seconded, a resolution, 
‘that this meeting requests that application be made 
forthwith to the Educational Department to cause a 
school board to be formed in the parish.” The 
notion was carried by an immense majority, when a 
poll was demanded and fixed for the following Tues- 
day and Wednesdays” At the close of the poll, 977 


lad voted in favour of the resolution and 561 against 


being a majority of 416. 
In Devon aud Cornwall the elementary education 
question has been discussed by public meetings in 
several towns and villages within the last few days, 
and since Wednesday the voluntary principle has 
been adopted at Dawlish, Ilsington, Wendron, 
Sithney, Maraziov, Pelyn, and Lifton; at the last- 
named place one person has munificently offere@ to 
supply sufficient school accommodation for the 
parish, the estima esf o which an ount to about 90048 
School boards have been adopted at Helston, me 
ceston, Liskeard, and Fast and West Looe. Dev 


port has also applied, through the Town Council, for 
a Board; r 
were ninety echools in the borough, and forty of 
them were rooms in which n 
ang 1 * * ers * 2 foand ho cou 
and who, instea ting their n 

had simply put marks. een Gould have 
to be provided for about 2,000 children. 

An adjourned meeting of the Edinburgh Town 
Council was held on Saturday, when the debate on 
the education question was resumed. Four divisions 
took place, the result being that the following mo- 
tion, by Ba‘lie Lewis, was adop ed: —“ The Magie- 
trates and Council resolve to memorialise Her 
22 to introduce and, with the aid 
of the slature, pass into lew in the ensuing ees- 
sion of Parliament a bill to regulate our national 
education in Scotland, by previding a popular, un- 
sectarian, and undenominational system, embracing, 
among others, the following provisions :—1. The for- 
mation of a General Boari of Education in Scotland, 
which should be elected by publio bodies elected by 
popular representation, or by local committees 
grouped for that purpose, and whose meetings should 
be held in public, 2. That all the existing parochial 
schools and other schools receiving Government aid 
should as soon as possible be converted into national 
schools, and that all national schools should be sup- 
ported by grants from Government and local rates. 
8. Wherever a parochial school is converted into a 
national school, the funds hitherto payable by the 
heritors for the support of the school should be 
ascertained, and applied towards the redaction of the 
school rate. 4. In every parish the heritors and 
ratepayers shoald elect a local school committee, who 
should fix the branches of education to be taught 
and, subject to an appeal to the general board, to re- 
gulate the management of the schools. 5. That the 
school committee in burghs be elected by the town 
councils, either from among their own number, to 
the extent of one-half, or otherwise; and in all 
burghs numbering 50,000 inhabitants or upwards, 
the school committee should not be under thirteen in 
number. 6. That no sum be paid, either from 
public funds or local rates, to any school not oon - 
ducted as a national echool. 7. That while the Bible 
shall be retained in the schools of Scotland, ite read- 
ing shall be left to be regulated by the local school 
committees, it being understood that a oonecience- 
clause be embodied in the bill. 8. That compulsory 
education should be provided for in the proposed 
Education Bill for Scotland. Further resolve that 
copies of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Right 
Hon. the Lord Advocate, and the members for the 
city. Remit to the Lord Provost’s committee to 
arrange for public meeting and deputation to Lord 
Advocate and Her Majesty’s Government to carry 
these resolutions into @ffeot, and to report what 
farther steps it might be desirable to take to forward 
this important object.“ 

OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

The Committee of Council on Education have, 
through their Secretary, Sir F. Sandford, addressed 
a letter to the new school boards on the duties which 
devolve upon them. It is proposed to place in the 
hands of every school board the general return for 
the borough, and the special forme which have been, 
or may still be, sent in by the individual schools 
referred to in that return. Possibly some few schools 
have not filled up the requisite forms; but it is 
believed that the inqniry made by each town council 
has been an exhaustive one, and the labours of tho 
publio officers of boroughs will probably save much 
time and trouble in this part of their duties. 
After careful examination of the returns, and after 
such farther investigation as they may consider 
necessary, the boards will furnish a report to the 
Education Department, showiug:—1. The number 
of children within the municipal limits for whom 
meaus of elementary education should be provided, 
between the hours of three and five, and between 
the ages of five and thirteen. 2. The provision to 
meet the requirements of these children which the 
board considers to be already supplied by efficient 
schools, or likely to be supplied by sobdols either 
contemplated or in course of erection. 3. The 
deficiency (if any) in the supply of efficient elemen- 
tary education for the borough, as shown by compar- 
ing one and two. 4. By means of what schools the 


— 


The precise localities in which such schools will be 
needed. Detailed information is farther required, 
for which it will be necessary to prepare separate 
schedules, to be appended to the report. It will 
necessarily take some time to obtain the information 
required for these returns, which, when sent to the 
head department, should be scoompanied by a map 
of thé borough showing the position of each of the 
schools referred to in the tchedules. The local 
knowledge, however, the number, and eoustitution 
of the board will enable them, with the aid of such 
asti: tants as they may employ for the purpose, to 
complete the inquiry now cowmitted to them at a 
much earlier date than if it were undertaken by the 
Education Department. | 
Regulations having application to schoo! boards ia 
country parishes have been issued from the Educa- 
tion Department of the Privy Council. With 
respect to nominations the Order guards against any 
misunderstanding as to the number of candidates | 
which may be nominated by any two ratepayers by 
secificully providing that “any two rate; ayers o. 
the parish may nomivate as a candidate any one 
person of full age.” It was n to clear 


away all doubt on the sabject, and the introduction 


board would propose to supply this deficiency. 5. 


of the article in thie Order shows that the Edaca- 
tion Department intended to limit the number of 


Postscript. \ 


THE WAR. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE BOMBARDMENT 

(ro ** 7 1 FORTS. 
m the Daily News Correspondent. 

BERuIN, Dee, N. 

_ The bombardment of the Paris forts was opened 

to-day with an attack on Mont Avron. There has 

been great rejoicings here in of this 

event. The attack on the other forts is to follow. 


Gongsse, Christmas Day. 
1 firing has taken place at intervals all 
day, indeed, ever since mi t. The troops here 


were alarmed but were not called out. On the Sist 


inst. sixty men of the Queen Elizabeth Regiment 
were taken prisoners outside Le Bourget. The 
French have sent back a captured ambulance. One 
of the medical men reports that the German 
oners were well treated, and — plenti- 
ly with coffee, cognac, sugar, and wine. The 
meat served out to them was horseflesh. The men 
are at St. Denis. The French officers are without 
cigars. A single shell yesterday killed and wounded 
fourteen men of the let Regiment of the Guards at 
Pont Iblon. The weather is terribly cold. 


From Versailles we learn that General Manteuffel 
reached Albert on Christmas Day in pursuit of the 
French Army of the North. 

There has been a review of from 15,000 to 20,000 
National Guards at Bordeaux, and a speech to the 
men from M. Cremieux, who declared that the 
Republic alone could and would save France. 

neral Chanzy, in an order of the day to his 
troops, communicates the text of a — sont 
him to-day, under flag of truce, to officer com- 
manding the Prussian forces at Vendome. General 
Chanzy adds that he is sure every one will share 
his in n and his desire to take revenge for 
the insults heaped upon the French nation. 

Mr. Grabsrons An urs Taupo. In 
to a letter asking Mr. Gladstone whether he 


allow to remain uncontradicted a that he had 
joined the Church of Rome, the t hon. gentle- - 
man, through his private a states he 
cannot undertake to contradict that or any other 


imputation which is alike foolish and insulting. 
„He is quite content to leave this matter to the 
good sense of his countrymen ; for if his acts do not 
confute such imputations, he is convinced that his 
words will not do 80.“ 

Tun Nonoonrormists oF LivgnPpoon.—A pre- 
liminary meeting of Nonconformists was held some 
short time since in Liverpool with a view of 
securing the combined action of the body in 
reference to all local and im uestions 
affecting them. It having been dete at that 
meeting to hold a — K the same —1 a 
meeting was accordingly held yesterday, un 
presidency of Mr. J. 1 Stitt, there being repre- 
sentatives of various Nonconformist sections t. 
After some discussion relative to the of 
public interest affecting Nonconformists, in the 
course of which the Education Act was principally 
referred to, it was resolved that a committee 
a formed, 22 —4 4 sang 83 a 
the progress of questions affecting religious 4 
and to convene deliberative meetings in relation 
them when it shall seem to them desirable. Ata 
public meeting of the Nonconformists of 
yesterday, it was stated during the course of the 
Pp that a greater danger than any the 

ad been exposed to for a long time was now threat- 
ening them, as the principles for which they were 
doing battle for years were likely to be invaded 
in connection with the new Education Act. 
It was said that, if things went on as they pro- 
mised to do at the school boards, religious en- 
dowments would be revived in a most objectfénable 
form by the ment of a schoolmaster to teach a 
particular religion. In that case it was felt that 
conscientious obstacles might arise to the payment 
of the school-rate. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

day was again depressed, but prices 
frm. There was a limited supply of 
wheat on sale. The arrivals from abroad ho gh 4 
ra‘e. The trade was rather more active, an 
was in Manie 


feriority, were diffioult of, at currencies, 

Malt rated quiet, at late rates. There was a goud show of oats 
on the stands, which sold with more animation, at en advance 
of from Gd. to is per quarter. peas, and maize 
experienced u fair sale, at the ex'reme quotations of Mond 

last. Flour was disposed of quietly, at Grm rates, 


Tue Liqvor Trarric.—The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on Wednesday. received a deputation from 
the Assaciation for closing public-houses on Sanday, 
After hearing the arguments advanced, r. 
Fortescue promised that a Licensing Bill should be 
introduced next session; but, reminding the deputa. 
tion tbat their views were those of only a section of 


‘the community, and that public convenience and the 


affording of opportunities fur innocent enjoyment 
were also matters to be oonsidered, he added ti at 
he could not pledge the Government to the iatro- 


duction of a bill for the entire closing of pablic-houses 
dn Funday. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tus Christmas weather has been ‘“ season- 
able —that is, we have had a severe frost and 
a considerable fall of snow, which are enjoyable 
enough to the vigorous and well-to-do, but 
mean privetion and hardship to the poor. It 
is the severest Christmas known for many 
years. The snow lies around London several 
inches deep, without signs of disappearance ; 
the Thames is filled with blocks of ice which 
float up and down with the tide, and have 
greatly restricted navigation; many other 
rivers are partially frozen; and the northern 
counties have been visited by a heavy snow- 
storm. Happily our working olasses are gene- 
rally in à prosperous condition, and have appa- 
rently — — their wintry holiday and its 
home pleasures. But the continuance of the 
frost will throw great numbera out of employ, 
who will not lack that help which is always 
4 for the destitute at this season. 
It is a comfort to think that at no former period 
has there been a better organisation for dis- 
pensing the liberal contributions of the bene 
volent, or a more effective machinery of legal 
poor relief. 

Frost and snow hardly interrupt the opera- 
tions of the terrible war in France. We have 
not heard of any engagement on Christmas 
Day itself, when a tacit truce seems to have 
been observed. Otherwise there has been 
fighting somewhere all the week. On Wed- 
nesday General Trochu made another des- 
perate attempt to break out of Paris on the 
north-east, but without success. One or two 
advanced positions, such as Le Bourget, were 
occupied for a time, but the French were 
driven back under sheltereof their guns. The 
object of this abortive sortie appears to have 
been to co-operate with eneral Faid- 
herbe, who, with the Army of the North, 60.000 
strong, essayed to force his way to the capital 


by way of La Fére and Soissons, but was met at 


rbie by General Manteuffel. On Friday a 
battle was fought at that place which was chiefly 
an artillery duel, and without decisive results. 
Though the Germans aro said to have been 
victorious, and to have captured prisoners, they 
inflicted little loss on the French Mobiles, who 
retired with their artillery at leisure; and are 
now safe under the bastions of Arras. Probably 
they will now endeavour to attack the main line 
of the German communications. Friday's 


battle was fought in a storm of sleet driven by 


the north wind, and the retreating army had to 
put up with frozen bread and other terrible hard- 
ships. Not to have gained a decisive victory is 
for the Germans in the North to sustain a check. 
While General Manteuffel has been drawn away 
to the north-east, a large force has left Cher- 
bourg for field operations, and probably to 
ass ist in some combined movement with the 
Army of the Loire. 

That army—the largest body of French 
troops in the field—has effected a akilful retreat 
upon Le Mans, where it is being reorganised 
under General Chanzy, and is receiving rein- 
forcements from the West. The story of the 
campaign South of Orleans, from the retreat, wf 
the Army of the Loire out of that city to its 
arrival at Le Mans, is one of the most terrible 
in modern military history. Some eight en- 


gagements were fought in the bitterl cold 
weather, and thongh the French carried off their 
ns, their wounded wereto agreat extent left be- 
ind unaided. It is estimated that in a fortnight 
they lost 50.000 men in all, and that the Ger- 
man casualties were also very severe. The 
present pause in Central France is but a tem- 
porary trace. The German Landwehr reserves 
—the married veterans—to the number of 
50,090 men, are already far on towards Paris, 
and as many recruits are said to be hastening 
towards Lyons and Dijon, to fill up the ex- 
hausted ranks of the invaders. They will all 
be needed. With one portion of the Army of 
the Loire, as yet unmolested, General Bourbaki 
is leaving Bourges and marching east against 
General Werder, who has lately fought a very 
severe battle at Nuits, near Dijon. 
Apparently General Trochu has not yet given 
np hope of relief from without, by means of the 
huge armies which M. Gambetta is still organ- 
ising and arming with American rifles. As a 
military engineer the Governor of Paris promises 
to rank with Todleben himself. Of the vast 
entrenched camp he has constructed around 
Fort Valerien we have spoken below. While 
the Germans have been in front of Paris he 
has created Fort Avron, on an eminence lying 
directly in front of Fort Rosny, looking towards 
the Saxon position at Chelles, and commanding 
the gap which is open to Lagny, the great Prus- 


sian depot, and beyond it. This position, 
so dangerous to the besiegers. Count Moltke 
has now decided to take. Yesterday, for the 
first time during the three months’ investment 
of Paris, the German artillery opened fire, but 
itis doubtful whether their batteries will carry 
as far as the ship guns which are planted 
on the forts of the capital. Whether other 
forts will be bombarded remains to be seen. 
The Parisians are apparently in good heart, 
notwithstanding discouraging news, severe 
weather, the terrible mortality that has set in, 
and growing scarcity. It may not be long 
before General Trochu leaves them to make 
terms, and shuts himself up in his entrenched 
camp in the western side of Paris. 

The other news of the week does not call for 
much remark. We have to deplore another 
dieastrous railway accident at Hatfield, owing 
to the sudden breaking in the frost of the tire of 
an engine wheel, by which eight persons were 
killed ; and the untimely death of the eldest son 
of Mr. John Walter, in hia heroic efforts to 
rescue brothers and relatiges from the broken 
ice, at his father’s seat.—The foreign diplo- 
mati¢ questions are in fair train for settle- 
ment. The Conference on the Treaty of 
1856 is to meet in London on the 3rd January, 
and the French Government consent to be re- 

resented. The Government of Luxembourg 
— put forth a telling reply to Count Bis- 
mark’s charges, and that statesman is ready to, 
accept the arbitration of the United States. 
The Roumanians, instigated perhaps by Russia, 
have put forward a claim to be absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Porte, and now aeem rather fright- 
ened at having made the demand.— We sincerely 
hope it is true that Karl Granville has appointed 
a.special envoy to proceed to Washington, and 
ait ct substantial concessions to the United 
States on the fisheries dispute. | 


CONTINUANCE OF THE WAR. 


Not many weeks ago we indulged a rather 
confident hope that the Franco-German war 
would have come to an end before the close of 
the present year. No such prospect now glad- 
dens our heart. Indeed, the termination of the 
desperate struggle between the two leading 
Powera of Continental Europe, threatens to be 
protracted far into the spring. Paris, no doubt, 
must capitulate within the next three months ; 
but it is not at all certain that. the Army of 
Paris will capitulate with its inhabitants. 
General Trochu appears to be taking effective 
means for placing the troops under his com- 
mand in a position of inexpugnable strength 
outside Paris, before the gates of the capital 
are thrown open to the conquering Germans. 
He is constructing an entrenched camp under 
the guns of Fort Valérien, strong eneugh to 
bid defiance to the most strenuous efforts of 
the besiegers. In it, it is conjectured, he is 
gradually accumulating food and munitions 
enough for his army for some months to come, 
and when at length famine shall have compelled 
the population of Paris to surrender to the 
foe, he will march out into the stronghold and 

ermit the beleaguered city to come to terms. 

hould this be his plan, it will probably 
upset the best calculations of Count Moltke. 
Whether it would be safe under such con- 
ditions for the German army, or any portion 
of it, Ao enter Paris, is a question which we 
civilians are probably incompetent to solve. 
By whom the place is to be revictualled, so as 


to save the lives of at least a million and a half 


non-combatant men, women, and children, or 
what great political or military ends will be 
gained by taking Paris without its army, we 
are unable even to conceive. Thus much, how- 
ever, is tolerably plain. The Germans have 
undertaken a work which even for their military 
strength and gen far exceeds any expecta- 
tions they had formed of it, and may possibly 
exceed the vast resources which they have within 
reach. Unhappily for them, the sentiment of 
Europe has been so greatly reversed since the 
victory at Sedan, that it has become doubtful 
whether, if they should fail, greater joy or 
regret would be felt by the surrounding peoples. 

This is no longer a contest between Power and 
Power—it is a death-struggle between nation 
and nation. lt has no other object now than 
the utter-prostration of one or other of the two 
great families of mankind. The war is, indeed, 
nominally localised, but the baneful effects of 
the war are 1 overflowing its proper area 
and inflicting terrible loss upon all the countries 
of Europe. Over and above the material 
damage they are fated to sustain in consequence 
of the prolongation of this desperate encounter, it 
becomes impossible to shut our eyes to the fact 
of its demoralising tendency among neutral 
populations. Everything is now looked at 
through the medium of war. As it is said of 
men entering into a murderous conflict, that 
they see all things tinged with a blood-red hue, 
so the minds of men watching this savage trial 
of strength between the Germans and the 
French, become more and more deeply agitated 
by the fiercer passions of our common nature, 
and look upon national duties, rights, and neces- 
sities, in a light which destroys all the more 
delicate distinctions between right and wrong. 
The civilisation of Europe has already been put 
back ‘well-nigh half-a-century; and it will be 
matter for surprise and thankfulness if before 
the combatants have withdrawu exhausted from 
the ring, a general mélée does not arise among 
the excited spectators of the fight. 

Possibly, if the King of Pruasia could have 


foreseen all that has occurred since the Emperor 


Napoleon became a captive in his hands, he 
would have listened to more moderate counsels. | 
He had then achieved the avowed object of the 
war. He might then have prescribed terms of 
peace stringent enough to have secured the 
safety of Germany for a generation to come, 
and yet magnanimous enough to have made the 
best moral impression upon France and. Europe. 
He has had his promenade to Paris. He has 
looked upon the fair city in which it was hie 
ambitious dream to dictate peace. He has re- 
ceived the style of Emperor. A policy of 
blood and iron,” suggested by Count Bismark, 
has welded North and South Germany into a 
united Empire. But at what inconceivable cost 
has the flattering dream been realised. Nay, 
not altogether realised even yet. The tide of 
conquest appears to have reached its height, but 
the subjugation of the French people seems 
further off than before. The Armies of the 
Loire, of the North, and of the West, spring 
up in increased numbers in spite of reiterated 
defeats. The immense sacrifices of men which 
France has sustained, do not seem to have told 
in the least upon her resolution. Paris, once 
the frivolous, has become a grave and deter- 
mined city. Germany, once so sober, is 
maddened by the intoxicating draught of mili- 


‘tary success. Possibly, the King of Prussia 


could not put bounds to the present war, even 
if he would. He and his people alike have gone 
too far for any retreat that may be characterised 
as voluntary. Whether they gain or lose their 
object, they must pay for it a price in blood and 
treasure infinitely beyond its worth. They 
have eaten the ashes of the apples of Sodom, 
and their mouths are filled with ashes. | 
We know not how far this awful spectacle 
will ultimately impress upon European nations 
its obvious moral. For the present, at least 
(and, probably, for some time after the war has 
been — zht to a close) its effect, as we have 
said, has been simply deplorable. But the 
passions which have been roused will, after a 
while, cool down, and reflection will follow. 
What then will be the judgment passed upon 
this chapter of history by that immense 
majority of men who have to bear the evils of 
war, but who receive none of its rewards. 
Surely they will find out some remedy for this 
strange propensity of their rulers to seek glory 
in the battle-field. Whether by mutual dis- 
armament, or whether by the deposition of 
dynasties, or whether by the growth of public 
sentiment unfavourable to military: enterprise, 
or otherwise, the time is surely coming—or we 
should despair of the race—when people will 
impose upon their rülers conditions which will 
tie mg ands, and prevent them from wasting 
all the beneficial products of peace, and from 
deluging with human blood the countries over 
which they bear sway. Meanwhile, our obvious 
duty is, each in his own sphere, to discourage 
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all the active causes of war. Great armies arc 
the bane of Europe. 
own country be not turned into a camp of 
martial instruction; that we bear ourselves 
justly towards all other nations; that we exer- 
cise our powerful influence in good offices only ; 
that we organise ourselves more efficiently for 
combating ignorance, vice, and crime; and 
that, doing the works of God,” we may learn 
to trust God with our future destinies. This is 
fanaticism now—it will be wisdom by-and-by. 


MR. RICHARD, M.P, AT MERTHYR. 


It is a very pleasant task to us to turn from 
the scenes of carnage and blood upon which we 
have commented above, to the enthusiastic 
meetings between the hon. member for Merthyr- 
Tydvil and his constituents, and to the speeches 
in which that eminent representative of Welsh 
Nonconformists, gave an account of his steward- 
ship during the last session, and anticipated the 
complexion of Parliamentary proceedings for 
the session soon about to commence. Unfor- 
tunately, during the continuance of the war, 
the metropolitan daily papers have deemed it 
conducive to their interests to give but an 
extremely meagre report of the speeches 
delivered during the recess by — of 
Parliament in their respective boroughs. And 
those of Nonconformist members have espe- 
cially been cast into the shade. Indeed, our 


home affairs, with one or two exceptions, have’ 


been almost entirely withdrawn from public 
view, in order to give place to interminable and 
gossipy correspondence respecting the details of 
the conflict between Germany and France. We 
are happy to observe that the provincial papers 
have not altogether followed this questionable 
example. The Merthyr Express of Saturday 
last contains an able and full report of the 
address delivered by Mr. Richard on the fore- 
going Tuesday. e have made such extracts 


from it as our space will admit of; and we are’ 


sure that our readers will peruse them with an 
interest not less lively than we have done our- 
selves. 

The sketch which our hon. friend gave to his 
audience of the proceédings of the House of 
Commons last session, and of the part he took, 
although necessarily confined to the most 

rominent features, was exceedingly lucid, 
rank, and instructive; exhibiting that unity 

which is only given to a variety of 
topics by the broad principle of political 
justice which underlies. them all. e con- 

atulate Mr. Richard's constituency upon 

aving a member whom they can 80 te es 

trust, and who is so worthy of being trusted. 
None of them could have listened to his 
eloquent utterances at the meeting of Tuesday 
se’nnight, without being made conscious of the 
sincerity, the courage, the ability, the indefati- 
gable industry, and the success with which 
their representative has discharged the respon- 
sibility committed to him in the Commons 
House of Parliament. Mr. Richard has no 
reserves, so far as they are concerned who 
placed him in the position which he so honour- 
ably occupies. He has no other objects than 
such as he professed when he stood before them 
as a candidate for their votes. Between them 
and himself the fullest sympathy appears to 
exist, and what he saya to them he is able and 
willing, as opportunity serves, to ＋ with even 
more power from his place in the House. Nor 
let it be supposed that he speaks to the most 
critical assembly in the world” without effect. 
His words usually carry with them all the 
weight which can be given to them by an intel- 
lectual power that can stand comparison with 
some of its most striking examples, and by a 
character above reproach. e 

The Education Act of last session constituted, 
as was natural, one of the most prominent topics 
of the hon. member's expository harangue. We 
commend his remarks to the quiet and thought- 
ful study of some of our friends. They will at 
least show how, in his judgment, the most vital 
principle of British Nonconformity has been set 
aside by the provisions of that Act. We look 
back with great satisfaction upon the course 
which, in concert with a small minority, he had 
sufficient boldness to pursue. Our principles, 
as he justly remarked, are our weapons; and, 
happily, under his guidance, our weapons have. 
been saved to us for future conflicts with eccle- 
siastical exclusiveness. Dissenters owe to him 
a tribute of gratitude which they cannot at 
present fully recognise, but which they will be 
able to appreciate when they come to do battle 
in earnest for their rights. a d 

It was, however, in anticipation of the coming 
session, that Mr. Richard’s speech to his con- 
stituents evinced most conspicuously the fervour 
and the power of his oratory. He fore. 
sees, as we also foresee, an irruption of 
militariem into the debates of next session, 


Let ua see to it that our 


which will probably set aside many, if not most, 


of our projected domestic reforms. We trust 
he will lead a goodly band of members 
to strive with all their might against the pass- 
ing madness of the day. We believe that he 
will have a much larger outdoor support at his 


back in doing so, than the military und naval 


members of the House have any conception of. 
At any rate, we are confident he will clear his 
own conscience from all tame acquiescence in 
the war views which find their home in our 
litical clubs, and we indulge the sanguine 
ope that he will not be left without hearty 


assistance from many members of the House 


representing popular constituencies. 


THE OPUIM TRAFFIC IN CHINA. 


In our present number we publish the last of 
the series of masterly papers, in which the Rev. 
Griffith John, of Hankow, has stated with great 
force, simplicity, and fulness of knowledge, the 
terrible evils of the opium traffic and smoking in 
China. Though it is an old and trite story, our 
esteemed 8 has given to it new point 
and interest. It is quite easy to understand 
that faithful missionaries like himself —and it is 
to missionaries mainly that the exposure of 
such iniquities is due —should not be popular 
amongst the large number of Europeans who 
make a pecuniary gain by the demoralisation of 
the Chinese people. It is also too easy to dis- 
cover in these letters that the opium traffic is 
the foremost reason why the zealous efforts 
of the missionaries of the Cross to evangelise 
the teeming population of the Celestial Empire 
have met with so limited acceptance. 

The history of the successful attemp's to 
force this pernicious drug upon the Chinese—of 
the wars which it has enzendered, the outrages 
it has occasioned, and the demoralisation it has 
caused—is the darkest of the many dark stains 
upon our colonial history. In this dreary 
record of force and fraud, of naked selfishness 
and fatuous policy, there is not one redeemin 
feature. It is the story of a professedly Chris- 
tian nation insisting upon the continuance and 
extension of a trade injurious alike to body and 
soul amongst a population, the heathen rulers 
of which have done their utmgst to restrain it. 
Englishmen may blush with humiliatingshameas 
they read the noble sentiments of Chinese states- 
men in reference to this pernicious traffic, and 
perceive how futile have been all their efforts to 
prevent the poisonous flood from overspreading 
their land, owing to the malignant resolution 
and insatiable greed of British officials, mer- 
chants, and the Imperial Government iteelf, 
whom no considerations of Christian equity, in- 
ternational right, and moral justice have, in this 
instance, been able to influence. 

The deadly wrong we have done to the 
Chihese wae is, alas! irreparable. Our suc- 
cess in fostering the vice of opium smoking has 
been complete. It is now a confirmed national 
habit—a habit that is sapping the vitality of a 

acific and industrious people. There are, Mr. 
John tells us, at least five millions of the 
Chinese who are enslaved by a deadly custom, 
which “exhausts the animal spirits, impedes 
the regular performance of business, wastes the 
flesh and blood, dissipates every kind of pro- 
perty, renders the person ill-favoured, promotes 
obscenity, violates the laws, attacks the vitals, 
and destroys life.“ Opium,“ says our corre- 
spondent, “is getting to be used generally by all 
classes, and the bulk of the po ulation is falling 
rapidly under its fatal spell. Unless something 
interposes in behalf of the Chinese, they must 
as a people sink rapidly; for the poison is de- 
stroy ing the very vitals of the nation.“ Through- 
out the Empire, the Government and their offi- 
cials, after strenuously opposing the extension 
of the habit, have abandoned the task in 
despair. No sanguinary edicts can arrest its 

rogress. The authorities are utterly beaten 
the irresistible custom. Not only have 
they been obliged to connive at it, but them- 
selves to a considerable extent have yielded 
to the terrible fascinafion. European mission- 
aries, who are but few and far between among 
the population of this vast empire, are equall 
impotent. Such isthe moral insensibility an 
bluntness induced by the habit of opium 
smoking that no appeal seems to touch the 
hearts of those who are addicted to it, and even 
„ professions of faith and repentance are gene- 
rally simulated with the view of obtaining 
assistance in procuring the drug.” The 
opium trade has moreover created a J 
prejudice against the missionary and the Gospel. 
7. Ihe Chinese, says Mr. John, cannot see 
how the same people can dispense to them a 
destructive poison with the one hand, and 
a saving religion with the other. They know, 
too, the history of the trade; and they have 
their doubts as to whether a le who would 


e 
carry on such a nefarious trale ave a right to 


— — f 


talk about religion, and to exhort them to 
become virtuous. e missionary is often in- 
terrupted with questions such as these : 
not the opium come from your country? Why 
do you bring opium into China? How can 
you exhort people to be good whilet you — 
and destroy us with this poison? &c. is 
horrible trade has done more than anything 
else to render the heart of the nation callous to 
our me And yet we are often asked by 
the opium merchants how it is that the Gospe 
is not making greater progres in China. | 
If England cannot recall the deadly evil she 
has been the means of inflicting upon these 
hapless Chinese, is now quite powerless to atop 
the use of the accursed drug among the people 
upon whom she has forced it, and has no means 
of preventing its growth as a native 4 
she can at least, even at the eleventh hour, 
wash -her hands of this great iniquity. We 
trust the experienced counsels of Mr. Tabi on 
the subject will not pass unheeded. “ Let the 
ople of England,” he urges demand that, at 
east, the Government should cease to have a 
share in the planting and cultivation of the 
poppy, that it should no longer make advances 
to the cultivators, that it should break up its 
opium warehouses, and that its monopoly of and 
traffic in opium should come to a s and 
perpetual end. Let them demand, too, that 
the Government, instead of trading in the 
drug, should make it bear a heavy export duty 
on its way through Calcutta, with the view of 
discouraging its cultivation in Bengal; and that 
every encouragement and facility should be 
given to those who might be disposed to ex- 
change for the cultivation of opium the oultiva- 
tion of the more generous fruits of the earth. 
There can be no diffcul’y in requesting the 
Government to do this much, whatever views 
may be held as to its power arbitrarily to 
forbid the cultivation of the poppy in any part 
of Her Majesty's dominions, But what is 
wanted is absolute prohibition. England should 
not allow this poisonous plant to be grown in, 


or pass through, any part of her territories, 


save for medicinal purposes. Whether this can 
be done consistently with our constitutional 
laws, I must leave others to disouss. I onl 
maintain that the lawa of justice, honour, an 
fairness, demand that England should wash her 
hands clean of this fcul trade as soon as pos- 
sible. She owes this to herself; and she oweg 
this to China. The relation between the two 
countries can never be what it ought to be 
whilst this traffic lasts. It were, indeed, a sad 
thing for the Chinese, if they could contemplate 
intercourse with us complacently and cherish us 
lovingly, whilst we are destroying thera as in- 
dividuals, as families, and as a ration, witha 
deadly poison.” We trust this forcible appeal 
will meet with a zealous response, and 
followed by prompt and energetic action. 


= 
CHILDREN’S DINNERS. 


Or all the many and varied forms of practical 
charity, those which really do good, and which 
do not tend to foster the pauper spirit, none are 
more pleasant, both to the giver and the recipient, 
than the substantial hot dinners occasionally pro- 
vided during the winter season for poor destitute 
children. Such a mode of relief is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the present festive season. At Christmas 
time there are few places in this country in which 
some attempt is not made to provide a cheery tempt- 


ing meal for the otherwise foodless little ones. But 
Christmas comes only once a year, and children’s 
vellies must be filled a little ofteuer than that. 
Feeding the hungry was a work in which the Man of 
Sorrows delighted. The practical Christian has other 
labours besides that of preaching. He must assist 
in attending, so far as he can, to the physical as well 
as the spiritual wants of the suffering multitudes 
around him. Those who hold a contrary doctrine 
would do well to personally attempt the experiment 
of evangelising the poor of our great cities. They 
would soon learn the nature of the great physical 
difficulties which really impede the progress of the 
Gospel among the people. We do not say that the 
religious world should take upon itself the relief of 
the destitute poor, but there is a wise charity which 
helpeth and harmeth not. The condition of our 
street children constitutes one of the gravest pro- 
blems of the age. What can we do with them? 
They are ragged: we clothe them, but the clothing 
soon finds its way to.the pawn shop, to procure the 
means of drink for the parents. They are ignorant: 
we send them to school, but they are taken away to 
assist in repairing the ravages which the public-house 
has occasioned in the family income. So it is to the 
bitter end. But we can at least feed the children. 
Here the greed and selfishness of parents cannot 
interfere. W give strength, warmth, and health to 
the youngsters. This is something, at any rate, 
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And 80 the children’s dinner movement promises to 
bocome an useful institution, so long as it is properly 
managed ; an institution in which all who have little 
ones dear to them, children who have never experi- 
enced the cruel pangs of cold and hunger, will ever 
feel a strong and abiding interest. 

Among the dinners given during the last few days 
to the children of the London poor, there were two 
that merit a few words of special mention, as illustrat- 
ing the manner in which a very large amount of prac- 
tical good is being continually effected, in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner, by the members of Christian 
churches. The first was given on Boxing Day at the 
Costermongers’ Mission in Golden-lane. We have 
on more than one occasion spoken of the interesting 
and sticcessful character of Mr. Orsman’s labours 
among the street traders of the city, and we are glad 
to find that they are still being prosecuted with 
energy and zeal. The children’s dinners proper take 
place every Wednesday, but on this occasion the 
meal assumed something of the character of a family 
reunion ; both parents and children being specially 
invited. The adults were each required to bring 
a knife, fork, and two plates; the children each 
bringing a basin and spoon. These utensils did not 
always furnish a true criterion of the contents of 
the possessor’s cupboard, for a great many were bor- 
rowed from more, fortunate neighbours, and it was 
curious to note the almost jealous care taken of these. 
The plates were of all shapes and sizes, the largest 
preponderating, from the humble willow pattern to 
the aristocratic white affair, with its border of dainty 
blue or mauve, picked up cheap at an auction sale. 
The knives and forks were equally diversified. Here 
was a rude iron blade with a make-shift handle; 
there was an ivory-mounted article in the last stage 


of dilapidation, yet preserving a kind of aristocratic 


air to the last. When dinner was served, all dis- 
tinctions of knife and plate were merged in the one 
absorbing desire to obtain a goodly share of the 
tempting meal. The children seemed most eager, 
but, although the parents could hardly have been 
less anxious, they seemed to be more concerned about 
their little ones than themselves. The children were 
of the very poorest class, the class which is found, 
dirty and ragged, playing in the gutter, or 
whooping, yelling, or fighting in the courts and 
lanés, yet clean and ‘‘titivated up,” they scarcely 
seemed the same children. Some of the faces 
were very intelligent, a few were really pretty. 
Soap and water had brought out the hidden lights 
and beauties, even as the art of the picture cleaner, 
by removing the layers of dust and dirt, can reveal 
the long-concealed charms of an ancient painting. No 
wonder that when Mr. Orsman announces a penny 
exhibition of dissolving views, he states that clean 
children will be admitted at half-price. 

But to see the children properly, we should go to 
Golden-lane on a Wednesday afternoon. On such 
occasions, we find about 300 children, from three to 
twelve years of age, ‘busily engaged in the enjoyment 
of a good substantial hot meal. How these dinners 
are appreciated by the little ones may be inferred 
from the fact that a lump of dry coarse bread and a 
small piece of red-herring, or a half-pennyworth of 
fried fish, washed down by a drop of cold water, 
forms the daily fare of a large number of the children. 
Some do not get more than a dry crust. Consider- 
ing the insufficient. nature of their food, it seems 
strange that many of the little ones should have a fat 
and well-fed appearance. A stranger, who found 
himself in the midst of the juvenile company, would 
find it difficult to believe in the stories related of the 
terrible privations endured by these poor little ones ; 
but in after life the effects of want of proper nourish- 
ment are more fully seen. The boys and girls grow up 
into emaciated men and women, perpetually ailing 
and liable to be brought down by the least attack of 
sickness, They have no real stamina. When we 
learn that during the last three years Mr. Orsman 
has given nearly 24,000 dinners to the children of his 
district, who can estimate the real amount of 


Physical good thus effected by him? To assist in 


children we can learn a lesson. 


preserving unimpaired the health of the little ones, 
is to give them fresh strength to fight the battle of 
life. Health is often the labourer’s chief capital ; 
without it he becomes a pauper, an incumbrance to 
his fellow men, who are burdened with his support. 
It is very touching to note the eager glances of the 
children while awaiting their meal, and the thrilling 
earnestness with which they sing, ‘‘ We thank Thee, 
Lord, for this our food.” They have faith, and 
believe that to God, as well as to man, are they 
indebted for the blessings of a good meal. Would 
that some of their elders could feel as trustful. There 
is something imthe simple faith of these poor waifs 
and strays of the great metropolis, which sometimes 
shames that entertained by ourselves, Even from 


Another seasonable dinner was that given yester- 
day to a number of poor children residing in the 
squalid neighbourhood of Drury Lane. These 
dinners are usually given once in each week, at the 
Mission House in Endell Street, Long Aere, but on 
this particular occasion, it was given in the school- 
room under the Presbyterian Church in Wilson- 
street, Drury-lane. There were about two hundred 
little ones, and it was astonishing what appetites 
they had. The smoking roast beef and savoury 
baked potatoes disappeared with marvellous rapidity, 
as did the plenteous stock of plum pudding. There 
were not a few children, of from seven to nine 
years old, who scarcely seemed to understand the use of 
the knife and fork. Others appeared more versed 
than their years would apparently warrant in 
the routine duties of the table. These were the 
child-mothers, the girls who nursed the baby 
„while mother was away.” They attended with 
a quaint, business-like demeanour, on their 
younger sisters or brothers, and it is very 


touching to note the tenderness of disposition | 


continually springing up under these and other most 
uncongenial conditions, among the children of the 
poor. It shows hew ripe is the soil for the reception 
of the seed. Such ground, properly cultivated, 
ought to yield an abundant harvest. Here and 
there a youngster might be detected slipping a piece 
of his pudding into his pocket. Thig arose not from 
any selfish feeling, quite the reverse. Many children 
like to take home some of the ‘‘nice dinner” to 
“mother” or baby. So with the oranges and 
nuts which were afterwards distributed. A goodly 
portion of these found their way to the children’s 
homes. There was no attempt at lecturing ; a grace 
sung before and after the meal was all that was 
attempted in this direction. Then the children were 
allowed to leave, which they did in good order. 
Scarcely, however, had the schoolroom become 
emptied of its little visitors, than two poor children, 
who had been unavoidaby detained at the hospital, 
made their appearance. Unluckily for them, the eatables 
had all been consumed, and the poor things were 
compelled to return cold and dinnerless; but next week, 
let us hope, they will occupy the post of honour at the 
dinner. One feature of these children’s meals is their 
comparative cheapness. The total cost of the Wilson- 
street Christmas Dinner was only £4 2s. 6d., of which 
£2 12s. 6d. went for meat alone. With this no less 
than 203 children were well-fed. But it must be 
remembered that the labour of making the puddings, 
paring the potatoes, &c., was gratuitous, Would 
that all other benevolent efforts were'as zealously and 
wisely exerted! In Golden-lane and Drury-lane the 
workers evidently understand their duties ; hence 
their success and the ever-widening character of their 
2283888 operations. We commend their example 

the emulation of others. 

— —Cü—— 

Fatuer Hyacintue’s Lectvure.—Father Hya- 
cinthe’s lecture on the war on Tuesday, December 
20, was listened to by an overflowing audience. The 
speaker (who appeared in the ordinary morning dress 
ot a layman) ocoupied about an hour and a quarter, 
and was heard throughout with unbroken interest. 
He denied that the present war can be considered 
in any true sense a war of races. Asa matter of 
ethnological science (which he neither despised nor 
feared) it might be true that the human race had 
bad several fathers, but at any rate we have the 
same God and Father Almighty, who has made in 
His own image all the peoples of the world.” It was 
absurd to sup that German unity was a menace 
to France, and the speaker recalled the fact that asa 
preacher he had insisted upon the sin of envy 
between nations. France did not need the Rhine 
boundary, and Germany did not need Alsace and 
Lorraine. He was profoundly opposed to the 
annexation of those two provinces, but he 
denied altogether that the annexation would re- 
dace France to the rank of a second-rate Power. 
Then, again, it was not true to call this 
a war of religion. The ‘era of religious wars is over. 
In conclusion, Father Hyacinthe expressed his con- 
viction that France would rise from her present 
humiliation not only politically strong, but morally 
regenerated. Morally and socially it must be ad- 
mitted that she had been a bad example among the 
nations. I say,” the speaker continued, “ that for 
ber own sake and that of the world it was necessary 
she should be saved from the abyss to which she was 
approaching. In 1867—from the pulpit of Notre 
Dame —I warned my hearers of the lurury and vice 
which carried in their bosom the seeds of social and 
ot national dissolution. It is something already to 
see the freedom of ey | accomplished through this 
war—of Italy, so long kept down by the ill-directed 
force of France. It is something to see, along with 
the deliverance of Italy, the commencement of the 
regeneration of my great Church, the Church of 
Rome. If this war send us also deliverance from the 
crying evils 1 have mentioned at home, then, since 
there was indeed no other remedy, thank God for a 
war which restores to us our ancient manners and 
our ancient purity—a war which gives us once again 
a race of chaste women and of brave men.” The ad- 


| dress was in French. 
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Foreign and Colontal. 
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THE LUXEMBOURG QUESTION. 


Count Bismark’s note of the 3rd on the Luxem- 
bourg treaty has been published. The note points out 
that Prussia, at the outbreak of the war, had de- 
clared her intention to respect the neutrality of 
Luxembourg—supposing that France did the same 
and that Luxembourg herself sincerely endeavoured 
to remain neutral. e Government of Prussia has 
scrupulously observed a strict neutrality; but 
neither France nor Luxembourg has done so. The 
hostile sentiments of the population have manifested 
themselves in the maltreatment of German officials 
in the Duchy; but Prussia does not hold the 
Government of Luxembourg 
conduct of individuals, although more ht have 
been done to re it. The provisioning of Thion- 
ville, however, by trains run from Lede was 
a fl t breach of the laws of neutrality, which 
could not have taken place without the connivance 
of the officials. The Prussian Government at the 
time lodged a complaint with the Government of the 
Grand Duchy, and pointed out the consequences to 
which proceedings of the kind must inevitably lead. 
The warning was disregarded. After the fall of 
Metz numbers of French officers and soldiers, 
escaping from the captured fortress, passed through 
the territory of Luxembourg to evade the German 
troops, and to rejoin the French Army of the North. 
In the city of Luxembourg itself the resident 
French Vice-Consul had an office at the railway 
station designed to assist the French fugitives in 
reaching their own country; and at least 2,000 
soldiers had in this manner reinforced the French 
army. The Government of Luxembourg did nothing 
to prevent these acts, and the fact. undoubtedly con- 
stitutes a gross violation of neutrality. The con- 
ditions upon which Prussia had based her neutrality 
have therefore ceased to exist; and, consequently, 
Prussia declares that on her part she no longer con- 
siders herself, in the conduct of her military opera- 
tions, bound by any regard for the neutrality of 
Luxembourg, and she reserves to herself the right 
of claiming compensation from the Grand Ducal 
Government for the German losses arising through 
the non-observance of neutrality, and of tuking the 
necessary steps to secure herself against the repe- 
tition of similar proceedings. . 

The Luxembourg Chamber met again on Wed- 
nesday, and voted the following order of the day :— 
„% The declaration of Germaty that the Federal Go- 
vernment no longer holds itself bound to respect the 
neutrality of the Grand Duchy in the execution of 
military operations, has produced a deep and painful 
impression in the country. The Chamber again 
proclaims the devoted attachment of the inhabitants 
of Luxembourg to the dynasty and to the institutions 
of the country, und its members entertain feelings of 
the deepest gratitude for the devotion which the 
Grand Duke and Prince Henry have displayed in 
defending the rights and interests of the Grand 
Duchy.“ 


The reply of the Luxembourg Government to the 
note of Count Bismark of the 3rd is dated the 14th 
inst. It complains of exaggerations on the part of 
the German Government, and asserts that Prussia 
had repeatedly recognised the scrupulous conduct of 
Luxembourg in maintaining its neutrality. The 


reply acknowledges that only one provision train 


freighted for another country was arrested by the 
Prussian military at the frontier; while thousands 
of trains loaded with provisions for the German 
armies, which had been purchased in Luxembourg, 
had been forwarded by the Luxembourg Railway, 
and the carriages had not been returned, but used 
for the transport of German troops and material of 
war. The territory of the Grand Duchy, it is further 
averred, had been frequently invaded by German 
troops in arms; while the French Consul had merely 
facilitated the journey of necessitous Frenchmen to 
the neutral territory of Belgium. The Luxembourg 
despatch adds, that the guarantee of neutrality 
becomes simply worthless if repudiated by a single 
Power. 

It is stated that the popular address to the Grand 
Duke, which hus been got up in consequence of 
Count Bismark’s despatch, has in a few days ob- 
tained 43,773 signatures; all those who have signed 
it being natives of Luxembourg, over twenty-one 

ears of age, and in the enjoyment of civil rights. 
The address implores the King to save the country, 
and never to permit its destinies to be disposed of 
without a free vote of the population. 


The Daily News — — at Luxembourg 
says that the grievances of Prussia against the Grand 
Duchy are of very small proportions, and vanish 
altogether on close inspection. Those grievances are 


said to havo been drawn up from the reports of 


amateur diplomatists, actuated by personal rather 
than by patriotic motives. ‘The Luxembourg 
Government denies that any attempt was ever made 


| by the French Consul to keep open a sortof recruiting 


office on the Grand ducal territory. Had he done so, 
his exequatur would have been immediately with- 
drawn. With regard to the inhabitants ot Luxem- 
bourg, though they speak in ordinary conversation a 
Teutonic dialect, it has no more affinity with pure 


high German than with Flemish or Dutch. Politically 


they are neither German nor French. The recollec- 
tiou of their connection with Belgiuar is still cherished, 
und, if their present position had to be disturbed, the 
correspondent says, they would be unanimous in 
asking for annexation to that country. 

It is confidently stated that Prussia has consented 
to submit its grievances against Luxembourg to the 
arbitration of the United States. 


responsible for the bad 
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THE BLACK SEA QUESTION. 


The first meeting of the’ Conference on the | Ba 


Neutralisation of the Black Sea, under the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, is fixed for Tuesday, January 3, 
1871. The Provisional Government of France have 
agreed to send a representative to the Conference on 
the Treaty of 1856, and the Plenipotentiary is to be 
M. Favre. M. Gambetta had previously agreed 
that France should take part in the negotiations, 
vided that the Paris branch of the Provisional 
vernment should give its consent. General 
Trochu, M. Jules Favre, and their colleagues, sanc- 
tion the arrangement; so the preparations for the 
Conference may now be deemed complete. 

The Echo du Parlement, a Brussels paper, learns 
that Jules Favre intends to represent France at the 
London Conference, and to provoke a debate upon 
the war. Should the German representative pro- 
test against the discussion of a question foreign to 
the purpose of the Conference, M. Jules Favre will 
cite the precedent of Count Cavour, who at the 
Paris Congress stated the grievances of Italy against 
Austria. — 

The statement published by Vienna newspapers, 


that Turkey would act independently of the other |. 


Powers in the Eastern question, is contradicted. 
The Ottoman Government will on all points act 
in unison with the other signataries of the Treaty 
of Paris. 

A letter from Constantinople to the Presse says 
that Russia offers Turkey as compensation for 
Article 14 of the treaty, to obtain, with thé help of 
Prussia, substantial modification of the Capitulation 
Treatier, and to help Turkey to regain her 
sovereignty over the Bey of Tunis, which was lost 
through French intrigues. 

The Vienna New Free Press publishes a despatch 
froia Constantinople asserting that England will 
propose to the Conference the suppression of the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea and the passage of 
the Dardanelles, and in return for this proposition 
will ask authority for the construction of two naval 
stations at Sinope and Trebizonde. The Porte 
regards this propusition with favour, while General 
> ee strongly opposes it, and, to defeat the plan 
of England, will offer to the Porte a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with a guarantee 
for the intagrity of the Ottoman territory. 

La Liberté publishes a despatch from Vienna 
asserting that all the official and private despatches 
received from Constantinople concur in the appre- 
hension of a change of Ministry in favour of Russia. 
Aali Pasha is likely shortly to be superseded by one 
of the friends of General Ignaticff, Mehemet Kibrisly 
Pasha, or Mehemet Ruchdi Pasha. All the members 
of the former “‘ Young Turkoy party, the head of 
which is Prince Mustapha Fazyl, are in favour of 
the Porte coming to a direct understanding with the 
Emperor Alexender. 

The Vienna Presse states that the Ottoman Am- 
bassador has received instructions to request a modi- 
fication of the stipulations affecting the Straits. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Prince Charles of Roumania has had presented in 
Vienna, London, Bordeaux, and Florence an exposé, 
in which he represents the position of Roumania, as 
fixed by the Treaty of Paris, to be untenable, and 
calls the attention of the Powers to that circum- 
stance. The communication is not addressed officially 
to the Governments, but is in the form of a memo- 
rial to the Sovereigns. 

The Porte considers Prince Charles’s conduct dis- 
respectful and illegal. It will resist discussion on 
the Principalities at the Conference. 


GERMANY. | 
The answer, of the King of Prussia to the deputa- 
tion of the Diet which presented the Address at Ver- 
sailles on Saturday week is published in the Staats- 
Anzeiger, and runs as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—In receiving you here on foreign terri- 
tory, far from the German frontier, the j irresistible 
mpting of my feelings is to express my gratitude to 
rovidence, whose wonderful dispensation has brought 
us together in this old French Royal residence. God 
bas given us victory in a measure for which I had hardly 
dared to bope and to ask when in the summer of the 
ear I first claimed your support for this great war. 
This support has been given to tlie fallest extent ; and 
I thank you in my own name, and in that of the army, 
and in that of the country. The victorious German 
armies, among which you have sought me, have found 
in the self-eacrificing spirit of the country, in the loval 
sympathy and ministering care of the people at home, 
and in its unavimity with the army, that encouragement 
which has supported them in the midst of battles and 
privations. e grant of the means for the continua 
tion of the war which the Governments of the North 
German Confederation have asked for in the session of 
the Diet that is just concluded, has given me a new proof 
that the nation is determined to exert all its energies to 
secure that the great and painful sacrifices, which touch 
my heart as they do yours, shall not have been made in 
vain, and not to lay aside its arms uotil German frontier 
shall have been secured against future attacks. The 
North German Diet, whose greetings aud congratula- 
tions you bring me, bas been called upon before its 
close to co-operate by its decision in the werk of 
the unification of Germany. I feel grateful to it for 
the readiness with which it has almost unanimously 
pronounced its assent to the treaties which will 
give an orgavic expression to the unity of the nation. 
The Diet, like the allied Governments, bas assented to 
these treaties in the conviction that the common political 
life of the Germans will develope its- If with the more 
beneficial results, iaasmuch as the basis which has been 
obtained for it has been measured and offered by our 
South German allies of their own free choice, and in 
agreement with their own estimate of the national re- 
quirements. I bope that the representative assemblies 
of those States before which the treaties have still to be 
aid will follow the Governments in the same path. The 


7 
e 

summona addressed to me by lis the King of 

varia for re-establishi m ity of the 
ancient German asus bes moved me deeply. You, 

ntlemen, request me, in the name of the North 

man Diet, not to siriuk from responding to this 

summons. I am glad to gather from your words the 
expression of the confidence and the wishes of the 
North German Diet; but you are aware that in this 
question, touching such high in erests aud grand reool- 
lections of the German nation, itis not my own feelia 
not even my own judgment, which on determine the 
decision, It is only in the unanimous voice of the 
German princes and free cities, and the corresponding 
wish of the Germau nation and its representatives, that 
T can recognise that call of Providence hien I can obey 
and trust in God's ilessing. It wi'l be u source 
satisfaction to you, as well as to mveelf, to know that I 
ha voa received ijnteliigence from His Mijesty the Kiag 
of Bivaria that the asseut of all the German prices 
and free cities ia secure, aud that the offisial ratifiva- 
tion may be shortly expected. 
The chances that the Bavarian Parliament will 
reject the treaty providing entry into the Confedera- 
tion is considered great. The Prussian journals say 
that Bismark will im harsher terms next time 
the treaty is considered. 

It is stated thut Count Biemwk has sént a very 
courteous note to Vienna, announcing the imminent 
reunion of Germany, and hoping that the new Com- 
mon wealth and Austria will ul ways entertain friend! 
relations. From Berlin we are told that the note 
was promptly acknowledged, and that the reply was 
of the wost friendly character. 

Mr. Odo Russell has officially congratulated the 
King of Prussia on the impending assumption of the 
German [mperial title. Minister Delbruck has left 
for Versailles to concert arrangements fur the pro- 
clamation of German Imperial dignity. 


: ITALY. 

The transfer of the capital to Rome was voted by 
a very large majority—239 to 20—and ia to be 
carried iato effect on the let of July. The Chamber 
also approved the motion which was brought forward 
Ly 200 members, expressing the gratitu le of Florence 
for the patriotic conduct of the Romans during the 
siege. The Chamber then adjourned until the 16th 
of January. 

In reply to the Bishop of Posen, who recently 
visited Versaillos, King William said he would do 
what he could for the Pope. No definite promise 
was, however, given by the King. 


AMERICA. 

It is announced that Genernl Schenck has accepted 
the nomination of the President as United States 
Minister tu England, and it is expected that he will 
sail in January. The Times’ correapondent tele- 
graphs that he will be instructed to propose a re- 
opening of the Alabama negotiations, and to com- 
plain respecting the fishery tronbles. He also states 
that Congress haa tuken no action on either of these 
questiors. The Senate has confirmed the appoint- 
ment. 

The Senate, My thirty-one votes against nine, has 

a resolution authorising the President to ap- 
int three commissioners to proceed on a visit to 

n Domingo, in order to investigate into its political 
condition, and report the terms on which its xnuexa- 
tion to the United States is desired. Congress has 
adjourned till the 4th of January. 

A Montreal telegram mentions a report that Sir 
John Rose is soon expected in Canada, and that he 
will afterwards p to Washington on « mission 
of conciliation, with a view to ‘compromising the 
fishery difficulties. - 

The American correspondent of the Daily News 
pronounces rather against Canada on the question of 
the fisheries. There appears, he says, to be no doubt 
that the Canadians are exercising those rights which 
are undoubtedly theirs, such as the right to prevent 
fishing by foreigners within three miles of their 
shores, and others which are not undoubtedly 
theirs, such as drawing the three-mile line across the 
mouth of great bays, in a very stringent way. But 
the Canadians would gain more by good neighbour- 
ship, and by abating some of their strict rights, than 
by maintaining them. A little concession must do 
good, and could do no harm. So, too, with the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence. The Cansdians have made 
all the canuls, and without these the river is useless 
to the Western States as & means of communication 
with the sea. But why not, asks the writer, adopt 
the principle of free trade in the matter? But 
why do not the Americans themselves adopt it? 
[hey have withdrawn tho Reciprocity Treaty, and 
yet they expect generosity f-»m the Canadians, at 
the very time they were t g ungenerously them- 
selves. 

& TT 
INDIA. 

The Government financial scheme will be pub- 
lished shortly. It gives to the local Government 
full control over education, gaols, civil buildings, 
roads, police, and other matters, and assigns per- 
2 for the purpose from Imperial revenue a 
total sam of 4,688,711/., or 340,80 1. loss than the 
actual aggregate assignments this year on which 
these permanent grants are These sums 
local Governments will use on their responsibility, 
as they also will their power to impose rates for 
local purposes, laut the Viceroy recommends thut the 
power shall not be used too rapidly. He also states 
that Government, apart from unforeseen emergen- 


‘cies, can reduce the income-tax without adding any 


new burdens. There is a prospect of a god surplus. 
The financial change is expecied to do away with 
much irritating correspondence between Provincial 
and the Supreme Governments, und to secare local 


knowledge in local taxation while retaining unity of 
Imperial revenue. 2.7 


. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

. iw — by — from rne 

elaid e Gth, a 3rd 
From New South Wales it 1 that the 
—— — * proposed by — 1 
rejected by the Legislative Assembly; the Stam 
. 
oa a Ministe and the of the 
whole Cabinet was imminent. The Victoria Parlia- 
ment was in session, and had the esti 
for the firet six months of next year. ‘The 
was estimated at 3,500,00027., and the ex iture 
the same amount. Tho position of the Min was 
regarded as firm. Business was very dull. In 
South Australia the Free Selection Land Bill had 
passed. The estimates for the financiel year showed 
a deficit of 200,0002., which it was to cover 
by an issuq of bonds bearing 5 por cent. interest. 
rom New Zealand the news is that the Parliament 
had been opened, telegraphs were being extended, 
and aff ire generally were peaceful. Dissatisfaction 
was expressed at the delays which had ocourred in 
the transit of the mails via San Francisco. Mr. 
Vogel has been appointed Colonial Agent. a 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
It is reported at New York that Russia has ordered 


Melbou 
to the 


y | a thousand American mitrailleure., 


Count Louis de Mérode, who has just taken his 
dat for Brussels in the Belgian Senate, is the first 
representative of the clerical party who has been 
elected for many years by a Brussels constituency. 
The Mont Cenis Tunnel, which was commenced in 
1859, was success‘ully pierced from both sides on 
Sunday, amidst loud cries Of Long live Italy.“ It 
is seven miles in length. 
A Florence journal contradicts the rumour that 
any correspondence has taken place between the 
Pope and the King of Prussia, 
‘ FRANKING IN — p ge States.—The House of 
epresentatives har, by a large majority, repeated 
its voto of lust 4 for the 2 of the 
franking privilege. It is expected, however, that 
the Senate will again refuse to concar in the vote, 
Da. Livinostons.—Natal papers say that Mr. 
Arthur Walker, jun., who arrived in that colony 


early in October, states that as he left Loydenbu 
in the Transvaal, he learnt from Me. George J. 


that Dr. - was reported to be at Mozam- 
bique, waiting for a homeward: bound vessel. 

HE BuLoartan Cuurcy.—A note from the Grand 
Vizier to the Patriurch bas been published, in which 
the latter is requested to submit to the Porte the 
programme and s-ope of the deliberations of a pro- 

CE-umeniconl Council for the solution of the 

ulgarian ecclesiastical question. The Saltan will 

now, as formerly, respect the rights of the Patriarch. 
The Couneil will — meet in April. 

ARBROGATION OF THE Faxen Concornpat —The 
correspondent of the Post at Rome writes:— I am 
informed that instructions bave been received quite 
recently by M. Behaine, now in charge of the 
French Legation here, to represent to the Holy See 
how desirous the French Government would be to 

ut into execution the principle now in vogue in 

taly of a complete separation between Church and 
State in France. To achieve this end it would be 
necessary to abrogate the existing Concordat between 
France and the Holy See, It is proposed that 
henceforth the Pope shall enjoy the undivided privi- 
lege of nominating all the bishopa in France and her 
colonies, instead of the nomination belonging to the 
Government as at present, with the Papal right of 
confirming such nominations.” 

DisTtuRBANCES IN Romr.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
correspondent ut Rome writes on the 14th inst., 
giving an account of serious disturbances 
rom «a demonstration in favour of the Tem 
Power on the feast of the Immaculate Conception: 
“The Papalini assembled in great numbers at the 
Jesuit church of Gesu, whence they proceeded, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, to-attend a 
service at St. Peter's. Meanwhile, the Liberals 
organised a counter demonstration, under the direo- 
tion cf Tognetti, a brother of the decapitated assassin, 
and captain in the National Guard. The two 
factious met on the steps of the porch of St. Peter's, 
vocifernating their reapective war cries, ‘Viva il 
Papa Re! and ‘Viva Vittorio Emanuele” which 
were quickly followed by a combat with revolvers, 
axes, swords, and daggers. The police rushed up 
and endeavoured to stop the fray, but this could 
only be done by a company of the Lioe,which came 
into the piazza at the charge. By this time the 
whole Leonine City was in confusion. All the 
streets leading to St. Peter's were crammed with 
people, alarmed equally by the conflict and by the 
furious driving of carriages in flight through the 
narrow thoroughfares as well as by the sight of the 
wounded borne away from the spot. Among the 
last was Tognetti, the leader of the mob, whom the 
police retained in custody. The police acted im- 
partially, and made their arreats from both factions ; 
but the mob held their ground, and continued to 
threaten the Vatican till a late hour of the night. 
The doors of the Apostolic Palace were shut, and the 
Swiss Guard kept under arms within.“ Next da 
the indiscretion ot the ex-Pontifica! Colonel Azz 
led to a renewal of the disturbances, and the corre- 
spondent proceeds to relate various outrages. 


It is said that Mr. Seudamore has at the Post- 
office a new telegraphic instrument by which he 
reckons that he sends messages at the rate of sixty 
words per minute. This instrument is to be tried at 
the Houses of Parliament at the opening of the 


session, in transmitting the summary of the proceed - 
ings in both Houses 0 the peoviedish Gilly oupere. 


— . I Ee ET LE 


Moodie, who had just returned from Delagoa Bay, | 
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Literature. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


War and Judgment; a Sermon Preached in the 
Church at Crathie in October, 1870, by Norman 
Macteop, D. D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. This 
sermon is published by command of Her Mujesty, and 
is dedicated to her. It is remarkable both for eloquence 
and thought; and is so apt to the sympathies and needs 
of the times that we are not surprised Her jesty 
should have desired a more deliberate meditation 
than a mere hearing permits. At all events, her sub- 
jects may well be grateful to Her Majesty for the pre- 

— ference she has accorded to it. Dr. Macleod is always 
fresh, fall of sympathy, aod abounding in phrases and 
sentences which prove the large heart and the vivid 
imagination. Amid the daily augmenting details of the 
most destructive war the world has ever seen, it is 
surely well to be reminded, io such powerful and per- 
guasive tones, that a Providence really rules over 
nations as well as over individuals, and that no evil can 
happen to either without purposes of purification and 
righteous judgment. The thought is common-place— 
the most formal and commonplace of religious thoughts, 
indeed—bat the effective realisation of it in character 
and incident lies at the bottom of every poem and truly 
great work of human imagination. Dr. Macleod’s 
sermon touches the thought at many points with flashes 
of light caught from old Testament History. War iss) 
purifierand not without Divine purpose. When Israel 
wandered away, and, forgetting God, planged into all 
sorts of sins and unsanctified pleasures, she was recalled 
by trials ia which war often formed a chief element. 
Chosen of God in uo kind of favouritism, but as a 
mediam to reveal clearly to all nations His awful 
righteousness, the history of the Jews is absolut ly 
without parallel. But as every nation, just in the 
measure that it bas lofty missious before it, will be com- 
pelled into following them out by reason of judgments 
sent upon it, the Jewish history is eternally charged 
with national lessons. It is from this point of view 

that Christian poets, otherwise pledged lovers of peace, 
have been led to speak of war almost in terms of eulogy. 

And it is the ground Dr. Maoleo l occupies too. The 

central idea of the sermon is expressed in this passage 
which is well worth quoting :— 

“Tn the ‘judgments’ of God no favouritism to nations | 
is shown. 17 there be a trace of leniency to one more 
than another, it is not to the people of Israel, but to the 
heathen; as when, in the case of Nineveh, God says, 
‘Should I not spare that great city, wherein are more 
than six score thousand persons that cacnot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand; and aleo 
much catile’ ¢ on. iv. 2); while in regard to Israel, on 
the otber band, he says, ‘ You only have I kaowa of all 


the families of the earth, therefore I will punish you for 
your iviquities ? (Amos iil, 11). Hence faire were no in- 


carsions by powerful enemies more frequent than those 
upon J ; mo sieges more dreadful than those of | bee 
Jerusalem aud Samaria ; no captivities more unsparing 


than when the land of lerael was swept bare of people 
its cities left ia ruins, and ite once fruitful fields and 
up to wild beasts. Moreover, there is 
ven that those chosen to execute His 


> « »« « Nor was there any favouritism or 
y shown to their own le by the seers who 
pointed out the sins which called for judgment, and pro- 
—— of their coming punishment. The iniquities of 
of priests and of prophets, and 
he task of all, those of the were exposed an 


were sammoned 
oly men indeed siw God! And 
above all mere local and personal in- 


to the righteousness of His 


„It is r true that to connect the sufferings of 
individuals or of nations with their sins may be a very 
difficult task now-a-days, and one in which the vision of 
the wisest ‘seer’ may be perverted by the darkuess of 
ignuraace and the bias of his own prejudices or passions. 
It may aleo be alleged that, 80 far as we can discover 
God now leaves men to the sole operation of His natural 
laws, to be punished by the consequences of disobedi - 
ence to them. But certainly the histories recorded in 
tended to teach us that, whatever 
need not God Himself; but to impress 
the conviction that, over and above law 
the unseen Lawgiver Himself; and 


come the sphere of human activi- 

long ago, and then for ever into the more 

rious avd distant heavens, but is the everlasting 
This, too, is worth quoting :— 

Testament is the chief source of our infor 
mation regarding the divine government of nations, in 
every in every age; and is a revelation, 
th of what I may call the politics of Heaven 
in Accordingly, the Old Testament may be said 
to contain the only re I history in existence, inasmuch 


as it alone professes to record facta in their relationship 
to a divine plan and purpose. And if principles are here 
revealed by which the world is goverued and moves ou- 


wae from generation to n hog reer 
we t not ignorantly to judge on the dial-plate 
of Time and watch the — of the hands as if they 


but should seek rather with an 
i * faith — A * an N seed behind 
iding and governing a without trenching upon 
— liberty ud tweegouelbllley-“ | 


Autobiography of an Indian Officer. By M. jor H. 


M. Coxnax. (London: Morgan and Ciase.) Tue fact 
that Major Coaran was the friend aud biograpber of the 
late noble Colonel Wheeler, will secure for his auto- 
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public, The book is the ‘record of the toner life of a 
soldier, for three-and-twenty years absent from England 


on Indian service. It is not Wevoid of interest, and 


contains some graphic sketchés of Indiau life and 
scenery; but the main object of the book is a religious 
one. As thé transcript of the religious life of a Chris- 
tian soldier, amid unfavourable surroundings in a 
heathen country, it may be useful to such as are 
similarly situated. The grafting of the Christian life 
apon a very rebellious and hardened stock ; the weak- 
ness, dependence, aud uofruitfalness of that early life; 
the anxiety to be faithful and fruitful gradually im- 

ing strength, and leading to the taking of a 

edly religious stand and to works of usefulness 
among the irreligious ; the history of personal reserve 
Overceme and of failures and successes—these and 


other experiences are told with an impartiality and . 


humility which betoken the writer’s sincerity and 
redeom his book from that charge ¢ ‘welf-seeking 
which must often attach to such productions. Yet in 
our view the pu)lication of such a memoir can scarcely 
be regarded as a sign of healthy religious life, apart 
from indications of a certain morbidness of feeling 
which the book contains. As is not uncommon witli 
earnest Christian laymen in India, Major Conran 
passed through various gradatioas of feeling, from 
strict and exclusive Churchisn to comprehensive 
liberalism, cordialy co-operating in all honest religious 
work, and assis'iog in cirryiog it on. India affords a 
fine training ground to men of this stamp, and owes not 
a little to their piety. As the author remarks, ‘“‘ There 
“is no borderland or neutral ground io a barrack ; and 
although, like the infants exposed by the Spartans, 
“none but strong ones survive, still the 
s sifting process tends to train up a good stock, and to 
* maintain a vigorous and healthy spirit.“ The state- 
ment that, It was only through the continued activ: 
“connivancs of Government itself that idolatry could 
“be kept afloat iu Southern India,” is rather a stronz 
statement of a line of policy too long pursued, In 
urging on all who go to India ths desirableness of 
studying the people and their surroundings, and of 
entering into the liberal policy of the Government, 
M jor Conran observes as follows: 


“Even in regard to bis religion, the native is rarely 
alienated by exposure of ite falsehood or by denuncia- 
tions, however severe, of his superatitious customs, if in 
the way of argument and without an overbearing spirit. 
Nothing is so potent as Obristianity for counteracting 
error and corruption, and even for securing the attach- 
ment of the people. Any subserviency to their idolatry 
or superstition on the part of professing Christians is a- 
much a blunder as a crime. 

“How frequently in times of emergency has our 
Goverument been compelled to avail itself ot the aid of 
missionaries, who have effected the desired object wher 
all Leer efforts failed. No governors have obtained 
such high estimation aud influence among the people o. 
India as those who were distinguished for persona 
religion. Even in periods of general anarchy like thut 
of the late mutiuy, persons of such character have often 
) requently through the intervention of 


Ford. By the Rev. F. Wurrrmtp, 

ate of Greenwich. (London : Nisbet 

0 ourteen Sermons from the Old and New 
Testaments, written with the view of bringing out u 

“few features of the Lord Jesus Christ as revealed in 
“the Word of God.” The author is not unknown to 
the public as the author of several similar works. The 
book before us is marked by deep spirituality, and oon - 
tains some very vigorous writing. It follows closely 

the object avowad in the preface, tracing out the foot- 
prints of Christ, and gatheri ng illustrations of his cha- 
racter aud work from many parts of Scripture. This 
is done with great suggestiveness and considerable 
power of thought ; and, withal, in so intensely practical 
a manner, that the book can scarcely fail to profit 
those readers whose sympath ies are with the object of 
the writer. But we should hesitate to follow him as to 
some of the types of Christ which he finds in Soripture. 
The author’s enthusiasm for the subject sometimes 
carries him too far, and lays him open to the charge of 
unduly spiritualising the statements contained in the 
Scriptares. The book is one to be commended to 
thoughtful persons, aad is throug hout intensely earnest 
in its tone. This is especially evident in the following 
extract from the chapter on The Works of the Lord,” 
in which the difference between spiritual life and re- 


; ligious dogmatism is enforced :— 


„ What we want is living Christians, not denomina- 
tional partisans ; men strong in the Lord, not squabblers 
about churches ; men who will scorn a mean thing, and 
hate a sinful one; men who love the Saviour too well 
to stand by calmly and bear His name blasphemed; men 
who will dare to be singular, because the Lord they 
love was singular, and with whom the worldling’s scorn 
or sneer weighs lighter than a feather; men who can 
make many an unostentatious eacrifice, who can bear 
to be thought weak and fanatical and bigoted, knowing 
that they have in heaven ‘a better and an enduring 
substance.’ Yes, if we had such men now, who woul! 
feur the power of all the foes in the Church? Where 
would be Rationalism, Ritualism, Romauism, or empty, 
hollow, heartless Evangelicaliem, before such a display 
of the life of God? . . . Our Cburch will never rise 
by platform denunciations, by denominational partisan- 
ship, by bard names and bitter words. It must be by 
the power of God in the 9 life and conduct of her 

iving members. ... e shall go down, we are 
going down, we shall covtinue to go down lower and 
lower, till we thus begin and live over agein. Error 
has never given way but before the light and power of 
manifested truth in living men and women. It must 


n. ... 


be God in us; God felt, God seen 

will ever break the ranks of error. rr 
shall be weak as other men. Without this we shall go 
down, in spite of all our boasted light and liberty, our 
political, social, and national privileges.“ 

The Riches of Chaucer. By C.,Cowpen Crarke. 
Second Edition, carefully revised. (O. Lockwood and 
Co. 1870.) Of every ten thousand people one meets in 
the streets, how many may be presumed to have read 
„Old Chaucer,” or to kuo who he is? To come tothe 
thousands, how many have taken him up and put him 
down again, as, first, uniotelligible, and, second, not 
worth the trouble to try and understand him? To come 
again to the hundreds—how many have taken some 
trouble to. understand him, and after the first 
hundred lines or so, given it up as worse than Greek ’’? 
Woll, it is bothering to have to refer t o a glossary once 
or twice in every line, and even then to find that such 


an editor as Mr. Cowden Clarke takes it for granted that 


everybody knows the English of the fourteenth centary 
as well as himself. Nevertheless, Chaucer is, as Mr. 
Cowden Clarke says, the father of Naglish poetry,” 
and perhaps, as be says elsewhere, “one of the finest 
“poets that ever lived.” It is undoubtedly a most 
worthy task to which Mr. Clarke has set himself—to 
give us a Chauoer, in which his impurities have been 
“ expunged, his spelling modernised, his rhythm accen- 
“ tuated, and his obsolete terms explained: also have 
** been added a few explanatory notes and a new memoir 
“ of the poet.” Such a task was not a light one. It 
has been evidently a labour of love with Mr. Clarke. 
Who that remembers his school and college days can 
think of what the task is, to scan come 20,000 lines, 
in which the metre is not set or fixed, as it is, for the 
most part, in Greek and Latin, but where the “ quan- 
“ tities” are as they were in Chaucer's time. In this 
respect, and in this only, the book will bear revision. 


The Window; or the Loves of the Wrens. Songs by 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Musioby ARTHUR SULIVAN. (Strahan 
and Co.) This collection of songs may well excite pleasur- 
ble auticipation to all lovers of poetry and music, connec- 
‘ed as it is with two names so well known to almost every 
English home. Mr. Tennyson’s poetry is always hailed 
with gladness and read with avidity, and daring the last 
tew years Mr. Sullivan’s music has received au almost 
equally hearty greeting. Here we have the united effort 
of both to make a Christmas book, which will be equally 
looked forward to by many who know how rare a thing 
it is to find a really good song set to really good music. 
We venture to suggest that if any are disappointed, we 
fancy the fault is not with the songs or the music but lies 
nearer home. The first song On the Hill,” is wonderfully 
»xpressive in its changes of melody, and the modulations, 
too, are full of feeling. The second, “At the Window,” 
is quiet, graceful, and most musical; “Spring” fall of 
playful, characteristic, rippling melody; and No. 6, The 
Letter,” which has been introduced into this month’s 
Good Words, isa quaint little gm. We cannot help 
regretting that the song Ay has not been set to 
music; it seems to us, it is one eo suited to Mr. Sullivan's 
style of music, and would make such a charming little 
song. But we must not gramble, for our musical feast 
is one worthy of a brighter Christmas than this, which 
it will help to brighten for many. 

Four Hundred Millions. Chapters on China and the 
Chinese. By the Rev. A. E. Mouse, Missionary at 
Ning-po. (London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) In 
seven chapters and an appendix, some of which have 
previonsly appeared in other forms, this book gives a 
few surface views of Chinese religion.and social life, 
gleaned during residence at Ning-po. The principal 
subjects glanced at are the religions, language, supersti- 
tions, beggars, and proverbs: of the Chinese ; while a 
couple of chapters are devoted to a summary and a com- 
parison of the results of missionary operations. The 
book being intended for general readers, it seems strange 
that scarcely any reference should be made to Protestant 
missions other than those of the Church Missionary 
Society. Indeed, it is only by inference that one 
gathers that there was any mission work at Ning-po 
carried on by agents of other bodies. Such narrowness 
is indefensible. The preface consisting mainly of a plea 
in mitigation of the late Chinese massacres, judgment 
upon which it is hoped the book will tend to soften, we 
were surprised to find nothing therein calculated to 
throw light upon the matter. The style of the writing 
is good, and the fac-similes of Chinese engravings are, 
of course, quaint’ 

Sermons on Historical Subjects. By the Rev. D. 
Rowraxps, B.A. (Londoa: Hodder and Stoughtop.) 
Eighteen sermons on subjects taken alternately from the 
Old and New Testaments. Without displaying any 
speciality, they are written in a style suitable to the 
character of the subjects treated, and calculated to invest 
them with interest, especially for the young. The 
absence of narrowness and sectarianism is a commend- 
able feature. Under the heading, Worldly Views of 
“Religion, commenting on Christ’s question to Pilate 
the author writes thus :— 


„ Many of these men are pretty well informed as re- 
gards the views and practices of their own sect; they 
could give prompt and accurate answers to anything 
you might choose to ask them touching these things ; 
but, after all, were you to ask ove of them in reference 
to the most important article in bis creed, ‘ Sayest 
thou this thiug of thyself?’ be would be bound 
as an honest man to answer, ‘No; I do not 
say it of * ; I merely endorse the opinion 
of others. In a country like ours, where reli- 
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ble to this. We may follow the religious course pre- 
scribed for us by those who have had charge of our 
education—follow it carelessly, unthinkingly, without 
stopping to inquire whether it be right or wrong.” 

The Lost Found. and the Wanderer Welcomed. By 
the Rev. W. M. Tayrior, M. A., Author of Tue 
“Miracles Helps to Faith, not Hindrances.” (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant and Co.) Six sermons on the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke, under the titles of “ The Lost Sheep,” 
“The Lost Coin,” and “The Prodigal Son.” These 
sermons are simple and faithful delineations of Scrip- 
ture truth, very suggestive andwhractical. Each of them 
has two sides; one in which 
made to illustrate our daily life, 
the spiritual meaniog is brought 0 sermons, 
they ure interesting and spirited, and being copiously 
illustrated from real life, are well adapted to attract the 


= is do gonerally 
bed fo 


attention of the young. That upon The Lost Coin 
is particularly snggestive. 


Tales from Chaucer, in Prose, Designed Chiefly for 
the Use of Young Persons. By C. Cowpen Otarke. 
Second Edition, carefully revised. (C. Lockwood and 
Oo., London.) Here is a Chaucer for 1870. Chaucer 
made easy, Chaucer revivified. The fourteenth cen- 
tary made intelligible to the nineteenth. It was a 
happy idea of Mr. Clarke's, and we have no doubt that 
hundreds of young people will read with eagerness 
* The Kuight's Tale,” aud“ The Man of Law’s Tale,“ 
and The Friar’s Tale,” and The Clerk’s Tale” and 
the rest, and will want by-and-by to read the real old 
original Chaucer, which Mr. Clarke has ma le ready to 
their hands. 7 

Home Religion. By the Rev. W. B. MackEnzitz, 


M. A., Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway. (Cassell, Petter 
and Galpiv.) This lictle work went through the press. 


while its esteemed author was lying on what proved to 
be his death-bed. Itis of just the character that we 
would have expected from Mr. Mackenzie—not original, 
not profound, but wise, impressive, and godly—written 
out of a fall heart and with the loftiest Christian pur- 
pose. It is admirably adapted to the culture of family 
piety. 3 

Shall we Know one Another? by Rev. J. C. RrIx, and 
The Voice of Time, by Joun Stroup (Cassell and Co.), 
are better recommended by their neat and handy ap- 
pearance than by any distinguishing merit of style or 


matter. They consist of a series of sermonettes 


bound in limp cloth with red edges, size about 5 by 4 
inches. 7 


MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Story of Captain Cook’s Three Voyages round 
the World. M. Jones. (Cassell and Co.). The story 
of Captain Cook’s voyages cannot fuil to be a fascina- 
ting one to all lovers of adventure, and it may therefore 
be predicted with tolerable certainty that this handsome 
book, so abundantly illustrated, will be a favourite 
wherever it may flad its way toa boy old enough to 
understand it. 

The Wonderful Pocket and The Gate of Pearl, by 
Caauncey Gives (Oliphant and Co.), are reprints of 
American stories, neither better nor worse than scores 
of books written by English authors for the present 
season. They are both written with a religious intent, 
and will turn the thoughts of young readers to those 
works of love to which. the Christmas season specially 
invites. 

The Fall of Jerusalem and Roman Conquests in 
Judea (Nelson and Sons), is one of a class of books of 
which there are few. Cheap, well printed, attractively 
illustrated, it contains a really valuable historical narra- 
tive adapted for juvenile readers. The author has 
drawn from Josepbus, Milman, and Merivale. The 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus will but too sadly remind 
even young readers of the miseries of the besieged 
Parisians. 

The Young People’s Pocket-book (Religious Tract 
Society) deserves a good word. 

Thé Boot on the Wrong Foot, and other Tales, 
(Cuseell and Co.), Little Content, and other Stories, by 


EDirn WaLrorp (Cassell and Co.), Tommy and his 


Broom (Cassell and Co.), are very readable books, all 
belonging to Messrs. Cassell's one shilling series of 
story books (illustrated). They are especially suitable 
for presentation to Sunday scholars and young persons 
in domestic service, although there is nothing iu their 
character to limit their usefulness to such u clase. 
Labour Stands on Golden Feet, by HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE 
(Cassell and Co.), Autobiographies of a Lump of Coal, a 
Orain of Salt, a Drop of Water, &., &., by ANNIE 
Carey (Cassell and Co.), are more advanced composi- 


tions, the first aiming to illustrate in a domestic story 


the bleasings of a careful home training and of babits of 
industry; the second happily combining scientific in- 
straction with amusement. These belong to the halt- 
crown series. ; 

Little Redcap, a tale for boys (Religious Tract 
Society), is a very simple, touching story of filial love 
and gratitude, quite worthy of the reputation of the 
Religious Tract/ Society. 


6 


The following obituary notice appears in the West 
Br ton (Traro) of the ‘Toth inst.“ At Polseath, 
st. Minver, on the 7th inst., after a long and painful 
illness, Mrs. Henry Treverton, aged seventy-five years. 
She was intelligent, industrious, frugal, and was never 
seen out of temper.” 


» We are all more or less | 


Court, Official, and Personal Hews, 
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According to annual usage, the charities 
were distributed at the Almonry Office in Scotland- 
yard last week, to aged, disabled, and meritorious 
poor who had been recommended by clergymen and 
others of the various parishes in and round London 
to the Queen’s High Almoner and to the sub- 
Almoner, and who were selected for participation iu 
these bounties. There were over 1,000 persons 
relieved. 

On Saturday Her Majesty distributed Christmas 
gifts to the wives and ohildren of the labourers on 
the Osborne estate. The Queen entered the servants’ 
hall at four vo’clock, accompanied by the Royal 
Family, when Her M, jesty distributed the gifts. 

The Queen and their Royal Highuesses Princess 
Louise and Priacess Beatrice attended Divine service 
at Whippingbam Church on Sunday morning. The 
Rev. George Prothero preached the eermon, 

Saturday witnessed the usual annual distribution 
of Christmas cheer, meat, materials for plam 
puddings, &c., to the poor on the estate of the Prince 
of Wales at Sandringham, and one or two adjoining 
villages. The distribution of the. good things was 
personally witnessed by the Prince and Princess. 
Some presents of clothing were also made, 

It is said that the Ministerial changes consequent 
upon the resignation of Mr. Bright will not be made 
at present. The London correspondent of the 
Scotsman writes :—“I hear that there is a probabi- 
lity that the Presidency of the Board of Trade will 
be offered to Mr. Chichester Fortesoue. The reason 
for this will be to make Mr. Cardwell the Secretary 
for Ireland, and Lord Northbrook Seoretary of War. 
Mr. Lefevre, who has done so well at the Board of 
Trade, will take Lord Norchbrook's place, having the 
conduct of war business in the House of Commons 
The next probability is, that if Mr. Chichester 
Fortesoue refuses the Presidency, it will b,; offered 
to Mr. Stansſeld, and that Mr. Lefevie will become 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. O.way hae resigned 
the Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, and will 
be succeeded by Lord Enfield, M.P. Mi. Davison, 
M. P., Q. O., will te the new Judge Advocate-General, 
in the room of Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.“ 

It is stated that Lord John Hay will shortly be 
succeeded at the Admiralty by Rear-Admiral Hornby, 
and that Sir Spencer Robinson will resign. 

The Scotsman anvounces the death of one of its 
proprietors, Mr. John Ritchie, in his ninety-third 
year. He was the last of ite origioators, and had 
been its commercial head for forty years. 

Tue Lieutenant-Governorsbip of Bengal is about to 
be filled by the appvintment of Mr. George Camp- 
bell, of Edenwood. The offive is one of the highest 
aud most arduous of any in the gift of the British or, 
iudeed, any other Crown. 

Sir James Watte, Kuight, of Abney Hall, Cheadle, 
will be the High Sheriff of Lancashire for the ensu- 
ing year. 

4 military contemporary learns that the Army 
Estimates will not be laid before Parliament in any 
manner out of the ordivary routine, and that they 
will not be of any extraordinary character. 

Many friends and admirers of M. Dos é will be glad 
to learn het he is reported to be in Puris and un- 
barmed. : 

The death is announced of Mr. Thomas Brewer, 
the secretary of the City of London Schgol, which 
occurred on Christmas Day, after a brief illness. 

It is ramoured that Mr. J. P. Brown-Westhead 
M. P. for York city, is about to resign his seat on 
account of bad health. 


— 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


The eclipse of the sun was seen very fairly in 
London, on Thursday, notwithstanding the unpro-. 
mising aspect of the weather. Early in the morning 
there was overhead a dense, impenetrable, uniform, 
low canopy of grey cloud, from which the snow flakes 
fell gyrating in one of those beautiful showers which 
were prominent and frequent features in the winters 
of old. The ground, whitecoated, was crisp and 
hard, and there was not a sign of the slightest 
change in the aspect of the weather. 

About a quarter to twelve, however, a single 
opening broke forth, and the sun, with a deeply 
indented gash upon the western side of its disc, 
burst forth in a tem but lurid glory, tinging 
with glowing red the fringes of the surrounding 
vapours. Closed up once more behind the misty 


veil, few expected to sée him again, but soon the 


clouds began to separate in large masses. Again 
and again there were gleams of sunshine, and again and 
again were they dimmed until the clouds had risen 
as it were into a vast ethereal dome, gompletely dis- 
rupted, and piled like mountains oné upon the other, 
patches of the blue infinityof space peering through the 
vapoury ravines, As the sun now gained its majestic 
supremacy, the actual forin of the moon was seen com- 
pletely displayed in its rotundity as a huge slate- 
coloured globe. 
As seen through a powerful reflecti 
13 inches in aperture and 10 feet 
presented two grand collections of 8 
third group of two small ones. The 
though very interesting, are far less numerous than 
is usual at those maximum periods of intensity of 
which the present is one. The willow leaves “—a 
culiar rough, thatched, or mottled appearance of 
the. surface—were at times seen with remarkable dis- 
tinctness, The moon’s disc was very sharply defined, 


telescope of 
us, the sun 


lo 


and the irregularities of its mountainous 
perfectly d t. The sun was obeoured from 
at the greatest phase, but soon 


from clouds until long 
moon's limb with the solar disc. 

r. Lockyer, conducting the Scientific 
for the observation of the recent eclipse, 
warded the following telegram :— 

Observations of * — — hag 

4 rvations o 
unfavourable weather, but 11 
secured. A definite (contact?) of the 


noticed at a height of about one-third of radius 
sented for corona. The 
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telegram, 
immediately after the calles, but which arrived only 


* n successful. Two pictures of 
corona. Polariscope doubtful. Shot shing good, a 


4 [gives] continuous spectrum, no lines. 
8 y.” 


COMPLETION OF THE MONT CENIS 
TUNNEL. 


(From the Datly Telegraph.) 
Ii n'y a plus des Alpes! So far as regards travel- 
ling and 


e intercourse of nations, we 
the old saying about the ees, and declare thet 


„the Alps exist no longer.“ One blow has abolished 
the giant group which used to stand up like a barrier 
between the north and the south of our Continent ; 
but, then, the same blow was the last of innumerable 
sturdy assaults on the rocky wall, and it finished the 
„Mont Cenis Tunnel” by letting the air pass 
through between the Fr nd the Italian excava- 
tions. If ever there was a stroke which might, 
indeed, be called striking, of all delivered by 
human industry, it was certainly that one, tele- 
graphed to us with such brief and unmistakeable 
triumph, which has thus consummated the long 
labour, and made a smooth highroad clear the 
very body of the mountain. Modern ng is 
conducted upon such sure principles that there is no 
particular need to be astonished at the nice accuracy 
with which the miners from the opposite sides of the 
Alps have wormed their slow way, in the dark, amid 
the very roots of the giant hills, two miles deep under 
ground, and many miles long, without failing to hit 
exactly upon each other. Yet it must have been 
leasant when the French engineers a few 4 ago 
Italy 


istinctly heard the noise made by those o 
boring on the further face of the small portion of 
remaining rock. This was soon reduced to a mere 


| screen; and afterwards, in presence of all sorts of 


distinguished persons, the steel points which had 
done so much were set going, and “the Alps were 


abolished.” Somebody put his hand through the 


without taking the lo 
» | Nice, or by the Sommering and Vienna. It is true 
| we already possessed the 


hole, and grasped the hand of somebody from tho 
| other side; nor could a better act of symbolism have 
been performed. At the moment of that joyous grip, 
the avalanche and the torrent were“ played out,” as 
obstacles to human pro for now Europe has 
a certain and easy path in all weathers and 

from one side of the Continent to the other 


round by Marseilles and 
ont Cenis Summit Rail- 
way”; but, with the proudest for the in- 
ventor of that aerial line, the traveling 3 would, 
one and all have said, We do not like thee, Mr. 


construction, and will be copied he 


—not, of course, t 


Fell!“ It was excessively clever in conception and 
r upon 
many a mountain barrier as a means of — : but, 
as a link in European co on, it was hazard - 
ous, slow, and unpleasant, aldeit wonderfully novel 
— picturesque for a trip once or twice. And 
although Mr. Fell gave you fresh air and day- 
light, the atmosphere of his avalanche-shed was 
choking. The line, moreover, was often blocked 
with snow, and at best a day was required 
for crossing from Italy to France by the 
summit-line. Alt honour, we repeat, to the bold 
engineer who used to carry 1 with our hearts 
in our mouths, skimming along the of frightful 
recipices, with sharp turns, at which the train would 
ve dropped a —— of thousand ſeet if anything 
had occurred to the s. Mr. Fell did very credit- 
ably—we are not aware that he ever let a train-load 
of his passengers fall into Italy just as they were 
entering France ; but the new opening will whisk us 
through much faster and more sately ; and the enor- 
mous convenience of an unbroken line is even more 
than the aoe of time. ; 
The tunnel does not run, as many persons fancy, 
beneath the well-known of Mount Cenis. It 
ierces the foundations of Mont Fréjus, several 
eagues west of that col, under a ridge which attains 
the height of very nearly ten thousand feet. The 
highest peak of the chain through which the wonder- 
ful new road.is pierce d bears the name of Mont Tabor, 
and is considerably over ten thousand feet in altitude 
t it makes any difference 
in tnunelling whether the supersoil be thick or 
thin; but still it must be an imposing reflec- 
tion for travellers to bear in mind, as they 
through, that there is nearly two miles of solid 
ceiling over their heads. Not much fear of 
avalanches, or snowstorms, under that abri of 
limestone and granite! Moreover, the 
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; , : - in le, we should have ex- 
traveller will add to this experience the singular , IO IN OHINA. many well-meaning people, 

feeling of being right under the very fountains enn e 9 perienced eight years ago. During 8 * 
. WI . 8 pig By tae Rev. Gntrrrru Joux, or HAxxOw. the trade in opium has been vent 3 


watershed of the Rhine and the Po: on one side 
it pours down feeders to the great stream, which 
debouches into the Gulf of — on the other, 
it supplies the river Dora to that classic channel 
which flows by Pavia, Piacenza, and Mantua, 
into the head of the Adriatic, creating Lombardy 
and Venice. In summer the difference of cli-. 
mate and vegetation will be also very remark- 
able. Leaving the meadows of St. Jean de 
Maurienne, where all is ‘‘of the North, Northern,” 
a whisk through the dark, not exceeding half an 
hour or so in duration, will land the traveller among 
the flax-fields and mulberry-gardens of the country 
of the patient Griselda, where the vines are festooned 

the sheltered corners show 
great yellow zaccas and bearded maize-heads. What 
a climb that half-hour of darkness will save by Lans- 
lebourg and Modane, and how it will diminish the 
importance of the Simplon, the Splugen, and the St. 
Gothard, with the other steep and cold gateways of the 
Alps! We shall arrive at the foot of the giants which 
bothered Hannibal and Napoleon so 2 which 
have cost us all such delays and toils. No splitting 
the rocks with fire and vinegar, no slow mounting 
of winding roads; not even Mr. Fell and his won- 
derful panting horte with wheels to its belly will be 


necessary. e shall flash into the dark with a 
whistle, out again with a scream, conveyed in 
thirty or forty minutes from one side to the other of 


the Alps. Thanks to the bold conceptions of Signor 
Medail and the ingenious machinery of M. Mans, who 
has set water and air to bore and excavate the tunnel 
till the mighty enterprise has been en a 
train can run through from Macon to Venice or 
Brindisi, without need for the traveller to change 


The work, no doubt, has occupied a long time, and 
cost a t deal of money, but it will splendidly 
repay both cost and patience. There can be little 
doubt that a vast traffic will pass through this great 


human burrow under Mont Fréjus. Persons going to 


all parts of the Riviera and Italy—to Venice, Trieste, 
Greece, the Levant, and Syria—will find the tunnel 
their natural and shortest route. It will bring back 
to Turin a large part of that prosperity which the 
Piedmontese capital lost when it abdicated in favour 
of Florence; and it will be a high road for Genoa 
the Superb” to all parts of northern and western 
Europe. But Brindisi is the city which will profit 
most quickly and most fortunately by the new road, 
because the tunnel really woe, e work to the 
Suez Canal,and thuscan hardly fail to become the regu- 
lar line to India and the East. Brindisi, we conjecture, 
is likely—when this new convenience grows into daily 
use—to grow into the Marseilles of Italy ; for Italy 
is like a huge landing-pier thrust out into the 
Mediterranean, and the Mount Cenis Tunnel gives 
her a continuous railway, resembling the Dover 
harbour line upon a magnificent scale. From Brin- 
disi to Alexandria is a sea voyage of but three days, 
and, thanks to the present war, the Indian mails are 
already getting accustomed to conre and go by way 
of the port of Horace. Alas! what mischief the fatal 
folly ok glory” is doing to France! Her dead and 
wounded, her wasted fields and lost harvests, are 
only a small portion of her punishment. Just when 
she most wants five hundred millions sterling to carry 
out great works of development, in order to preserve 
the place of Marseilles and Lyons in the hierarchy 
of commerce, this wretched fantasy of glory” 
and “ frontiers” has led her to waste men, means, 
and money in a struggle, the cost of which will be 
so frightful that no Frenchman seems to have 
courage to estimate it. However, albeit the chief 
profit of the Alpine Tunnel must fall into the 
treasure-chest of Italy, it will of course benefit 

ce too, and every country will make use of 
it. That, in truth, renders the difference between 
the cost of the victories of war and peace so pro- 
foundly instinctive. By peace all the world benefits; 
war inflicts loss even on the conquerors ; and, while 
we admire the completion of this audacious labour, 
who can fail to reflect what glorious enterprises 
might have been carried out with the gold which 
France and Germany have wasted in the present 
unnecessary and miserable contest. 


Tus Irish Vacancizs.—Nvu opposition candidate 
hae yet been started for the oontty of Meath. The 
Hon. Mr. Plunkett will, probably, have a walk over. 
The election takes /place on Monday next. The 
„Mr. Richardeon, of Beesbrook, 
and Mr. Whitworth, are mentioned in conrection 
with the vaca the representation of Newry, 
oaneed by the death of Mr. Kick. 

Tu Frost.—The temperature in London on 
Monday and yesterday ranged from 26 deg. to 30 
deg. The wind was from N. E., aud was sccompanied 
during the day by a considerable fall of snow. About 
seven o'clock the snow began to fall more heavily, 
and early this morning it bad a depth of from six 
inohes to a foot, About 60,000 persons went to the 
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parks yesterday for skating and sliding. The upper 


parts of the Thames are now frozen over, and yester- 
day, in consequence of the large quantity of de- 
tached ice floating abont, the steamboat traffi: was 
partially suspended. The temperature yesterday 
fell generally through the Uni ngdom, 
especially in the north. The frost in Wogoester- 
shire is very severe. The Severn is frozen and 
yesterday at Worcester was covered with skaters 
and sliders. At Thurso the thermometer recorded 


et 
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Conclusion. 

I have now endeavoured to describe some of the 
evils of opium-smoking, and have only a few 
additional remarks to add. The following de- 
scription of its effects by the natives, will help 
us to form a more vivid conception of its de- 
atructiveness. One writes thus:— The evils of 
opium are great; thcse who tak» it lose their pro- 
perty, waste their timo, destroy their morals, and 
injure their reputation. Those who have ability 
become dull and stupid; their strength and vigour 
change into weakness and frailty ; they fall into a lower 
stage and sink into the rank of demons, All the bam- 


| boos growing on the Southern Mountains would be in- 


sufficient to describe the evilsofopium. It would take 
all the waters of the North Sea to wash away the 
stains of opium from the heart.“ Another writes :— 
% Were it only injurious to property, the baneful 
influence of opium. would be of inferior importance ; 
but, when regarded as hurtful to the people, it 
demands most serious consideration; for on the 
people lies the very foundation of the empire.” 
Another writes: —“ It is not only that year by year 
they (the foreigners) abstract so many millions of 
our money, but the direful appearances seem to 
indicate a wish on their part utterly to root out and 
extirpate us as a people. I repeat that, from the 
time of our becoming a nition. till now, never did 
any evil, at first so bland, so enticing, blaze so fear- 
fully as this dreadful poison.“ The master and 
governor,’ says another, must have a meaning in 
causing it (opium-smoking). He must intend to 
destroy the nation. There is no other way of ac- 
counting for the love of the Chinese for opiam. 
They know its baneful effects perfectly well, but 
still are exceedingly fond of smoking it. He must 
purpose our national destruction.” If there exist,“ 
wrote the Viceroy of Canton province many years 
ago, “a drug destructive of life, incessant efforts 
should be made to keep it at a distance. Having 
used the drug for some time, the men accustomed to 
it can by no means relinquish it. Their faces become 
as sharp as sparrows; their heads sink beneath their 
shoulders in the form of a dove; poison flows into 
their inmost vitals; physio cannot cure their disease; 
repentance comes too late for reform.“ Another 
writes :—‘' It may be compared to raising the wick of 
a lamp, which, while it increases the blaze, hastens 
the exhaustion of the oil, and the extinction of the 
light. From the, robust who smoke, the flesh is 
gradually consumed and worn away, and the 
skin hangs like a bag, their faces become cadaverous 
and blank, and their bones naked like billets of 
wood. Mucus flows from their nostrils, and tears 
from their eyes; their very bodies are rotten and 
putrid. It exhausts the animal spirits, impedes the 
regular performance of business, wastes the flesh and 
blood, dissipates every kind of property, renders the 
person ill-fuvoured, promotes obscenity, violates the 
laws, attacks the vitals, and destroys life. In com - 
parison with arsenic, I pronounce it tenfold the 


greater poison.” It is in this way the natives, who 


are by no means ignorant of the use and effects of 
ardent spirits, speak and write of opium-smoking. 
In reading the above we are reminded, of 
“T used to thin 


fession of Coleridge. 
“ the text in St. James, that he who offen i 
point offends in all,’ very harsh, but now I feel the 
awful, the tremendous truth of it. In the one crime 
of opium, what crimes have I not made myself guilty 
of; ingratitude to my Maker, to my benefactors in- 
justice, an unnatural cruelty to my poor children, self- 
contempt for my repeated promise-breach, nay, too 
| often actual falsshoods. After my death I earnestly 
entreat that a full and unqualified narrative of my 
wretchedness, and the guilty cause, may be made 
public; that, at least, some little good may be effected 
by the dreadful example.” There are at least five 
millions of the Chinese who might leave behind 
them confessions as gloomy, if not more gloomy, 
than that of Coleridge, and for this fearful state of 
things England is deeply responsible. 

In order to complete this picture, allow me to give 
an illustration of the demoralising effects of the 
traffic in opium on the trader. Let us forget the 
smuggler of the past and come to the respectable and 
highly respected opium-merchant to-day. It is 
pitiful to notice how it blunts th mental vision 
and stupifies the moral sense in his case. Were the 
words not to be found in black und white, it would 
be impossible to believe that men with two eyes in 
their heads and hearts beating within their breasts, 
could make such statements, and express themselves 
in such terms as the following :—‘ We enter upon 
this subject with none of the delicacy or hesitation 


— — 


which, out of deference to the preconceived ideas of 


ment to this vile traffic. 


fallacies and fables have been cleared away. The 
horrible pictures formerly drawn of the evil result to 
the population of China from the comparatively ua- 
restrained importation of this drug ere well nigh 
forgotten, or mentioned only to raise a emile at their 
absurdity, for since 1860 it has been rendered 
abundantly clear that the use of opium is not a 
curse, but a comfort and benefit to the hardworking 
Chinese. As well say that malt is a curse to the 
English labourer, or tobacco one to the world at 
large! Misuse is one thing, use is another. Ifton 
few the opium pipe has proved a fatal snare, to many 
scores of thousands on the other hand has it been 
productive of heartfelt sustentation and enjoyment. 
Were we not well assured that these statements are 
truc, we should not press this matter as we are nuw 
doing; but after the evidence of the past, we feel 
justified in claiming that those who deal in opium 
shall be permitted to suppply the inland Chinese 
with the drug, as freely as are the’dwellers at the 
ports.” These words are to be found in a memorial 
addressed to the Governor of Hong Kong, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1867, by Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, and 
Co., praying that the Chinese might be prevailed 
upon to allow the removal of the restric- 
tions imposed upon opium. It is difficult 
to say which astonishes one most in reading the 
above quotation, whether the ignorance or the 
effrontery displayed in it. It is a sad instance of 
the terribly degrading effects of the vile trade in 
opium on all who engage in it. Opium seems to 
sink both the seller and the customer, and to blast 
all that is godlike in both alike. When wo think of 
either, we ask spontaneously—Where is the man? 
On the one side we see the opulent trader; but 
where is the moral man ? 


Such are some of the many evila which attend the 
use of, and the trade in, opium. I have stated 
nothing but facts well known to all who have paid 
serious attention to the subject, and decried by none 
save those who are blinded by the love of filthy 
lacre, or those who are too indolent and heartless to 
look at the question with that earnestness of spirit 
which genuine sympathy with suffering humanity 
creates. Ik there is any truth in what I have said, 
the trade in opium must be pronounced immoral in 
the extreme, and utterly unworthy of Christian men 
or of a great Christian country. <A sense of honour 
and justice ought to be sufficient to prevent every 
Englishman from touching the accursed thing. No 
trade in this coutitry,” observe the merchants of 
Shanghai in their letter to Lord Clarendon, ‘‘ would 
deserve the sanction of internutional covenants which 
had not the improvement of the condition of the 
natives for one of the most fundamental conditions.” 
Amen, I say, to this excellent sentiment. Let the 
foreign merchants in China act upon it, and the 
opium trade will perish swiftly. ‘The adoption of 
this principle would cau-e every honourable mer- 
chant in China to set his faco determinedly against 
the pernicious traffic. But to lay down a sound 
principlo is one thing, to act up to it, when pecuniary 
interests are involved, is quite another thing. This 
is strikingly exemplified in the general cry of dis- 
satisfaction raised aguinst that article in the Con- 
vention, which stipulates that the import duty on 
opium shall be raised from 30 taels to 50 taels. It 
seoms that the British Government derives, as pro- 
ducer, a revenue of 200 taels per picul from the 
drug; but it is deemed unreasonable on the part of 
the Chinese Government, though forced to toterate 
its importation, to demand 50 taels per picul. Opium 
is not simply an article of luxury. It is emphatically 
an article of vice, and as such, if taxed at all, ought 
to bear a probibitive, if not a.repressive taxation. 
In this matter the Chinese are acting wisely and 
justly, and nothing, but the extreme selfishness of 
the foreign trdders could blind them to the fact. 1 
fear nothing can be gained by pleading with the 
foreign merchants in China in behalf of the Chinese 
on the opium question. As long as it continues to 
be a paying trade, they will never abandon it volun- 
tarily. | 


I fear that any direct appeal to the British Govern- 
ment would be equally useless. We cannot but feel 
profoundly ashamed of the relation of our Govern- 
Of the opium sent to China 
by India, 37,000 chests are produced in the Bombay 
Presidency, and are subject to an export duty of 600 
rupees per chest, and the remainder is cultivated in 
nen under Government superintendence and 
control, and at Government risk, the ryot receiving 
a fixed sum equal to about 400 rupees per chest, and 
the revenue receiving the benefit of the advanced 
prices obtained at the monthly auction sales at Cal - 


entts.“ The production in Bengal is encouraged by 
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arge loans to the cultivators, who are required to 
bring all their opium to the warehouses of the 
Government, where it is sold by auction to agents 
and hawkers. Thus the greater pirt of this vast 
trade is now in the hands, and unier the control, of 
the British Government. But, what is worse still, 
the relation of the Government to it ie most un- 
dignified and dishonourable. It does not only derive 
a revenue from the trade, but is actually a planter 
and cultivator of the poppy; a producer and dealer 
in an article which diminishes the comfort and 
shortens the existence of millions of men. Still, it is 
to be feared that, whilst the trade continues to form 
one of the main sources of revenue to the Indian 
Empire, the British Governmynt is likely to persist 
in turning the blind eye to the glass, and declare 
that it sees nothing, and that there is nothing to see. 
It is certain, however, that other considerations will, 
sooner or later, compel the Government to consider 


this question. The import of the Indian drug has 


reached its highest limit, aud is now reteograding. 
The native article is displacing it rapidly in the ia- 
terior of the country, and is beginning to compete 
successfully with it at the distant seaports. Even at 
Canton th dealers mix three-tenths of the indigenous 
with seven-tenths of the foreign drug. Moreover, 
the nativa article is improving every year. Even 
now the touch“ of the Yun-nan is equal to that of 
the Patna; and, though the Malwa is much superior 
to anything China has yet produced, the Chinese 
have only to repe it the process of procuring frosh 
seed from Behar, and again studying the cultivation 
and manufacture there, to turn out a native article 
that shall equal the best foreiga drug in strength and 
flavour, and thus ultimately drive India out of the 
field. Though there be no sudden collapse in the 
opium revenue, it is certain that, henceforth, there 
will be a steady decline, and the Government may 
be constrained yet, even from purely selfish motives, 
to adopt a different policy. How much nobler it 
would be to do the right and just thing now! 

It is, I think, high time for the people of Eagland 
to take this important question int» serious considera - 
tion, and demind that justice should be done to 
China. Lot the people of England demand that, at 
least, the Government should cease to have a share 
in the planting and cultivation of the poppy, that it 
should no longer make advances to the cultivators, 
that it should break up its opium‘warehouses, and 
that its monopoly of and traffic ia opium should come 
to a speedy and perpetual end. Let them demand, 
too, that the Government, instead of trading in the 
drug, should make it bear a heavy export duty on its 
way through Culcutta, with the view of discouraging 
its cultivation in Bengal; and that every encourage- 
ment and facility should be given to those who might 
be disposed to exchange for the cultivation of opium 
the cultivation of the more generous fruits of 


‘the earth. There can ba no didiculty in requesting 


the Government to do this much, whatever views 
may be held as to its power arbitririly to forbid the 
cultivation of the poppy in any pirt of Her Majesty's 
dominions. But what is wanted is absolute prohibi- 
tion. England should not allow this poisonous plant 
to be grown in, cr pass through, any part of her ter- 
ritories, save for madicinal ‘purposes. Whether this 
can be done consistently with our constitutional 
laws, I must leave others to discuss. I only maintain 
that the laws of justice, honour, and fuirness, demand 


‘that England should wash her hands clean of this 


foul trade as soon as possible. She owes this to her- 
self; and she owes this to China. Tho relation be- 
tween the two countries can never be what it ought 
to be whilst this traffic lists. It were, indeed, a tad 
thing for the Chinese, if they could contemplate 
intercourse with us complacently and cherish us 
lovingly, whilst we are destroying them as indi- 
viduals, ab families, and as a nation with a deadly 
poison. Thank God! they have not sunk so low that 
they cannot see and fvel the selfishness and the in- 
humanity of the policy which England has been 
pursuing in regard to the trade in opium. Whilst 
doting on the fatal drug, they turn away with aver- 
sion from the enemy that has put it within their 
reach. Cin we blame them for this? Is it not as it 
ought to be? And were this aversion not to exist, 
would we not conclude that the Chinese had reached 
the very lowest depth of moral degradation? They 
are not yet past feeling, and, perbaps, not past 
recovery, if England even now would only act 
rightly by them. 

England has nothing t) lose, but everything to 
gain, by doing Chins j ustice in this matter. Cease,” 
said a ‘Taw-tai of Shanghai, to send us so much 
opium, and we will be able to take your manufac- 
turos.“ The Chinese caunot purchase both tho In- 
dian opium and the Western manufactures, ard, 
hence, this destructive traffic is injurious to every 
branch of trade, to say nothing of the deep disgrace 
with which it stains the British character? Put an : 


of 
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a putiole of it into the country, aad the Chinese will 
take our Lancashire and Yorkshire goods in exchange 
for tneir tea and silk, and both England and China 
will be benefited. I believe that fair and honourable 
commerce between the two count ies is capable of 
indefinite expansion; and thut it only requires to 
eweep this foreign poison out of the way ia order 
to make the Chinese our best customers. Allow me 
to conclade this letter by appealing to all concerned 
in the lang the famous Lin ia his let er 
to Queeu Victoria, In the ways Heaven no partial- 
ity exists, and no sanction is allowed to the injuring 
of others for the advantage of one's self; and in 
man's natural desires there is no diversity—all seek 
life. .. . To seek one’s own advantage by other 
men's injury is, a horrent to the nature of man, and 
attarly opposed to the way of Heaven.” 


Miscellaneous. 


—— — 


Nationa Cuorat Society.—The Annual per- 
formance of the Messiah will be given by the 
National Choral Suviety this evening, at Exeter 
Hall, ander the direction of Mr. George Martin. A 
large part of the Hall has been appropriated to shil- 
ling seats in order to give the working classes an 
opportunity of hearing this sublime work. The 
band aud chorus will be on the usual extensive 
scale. * 

Great Svowstoru in Yorxsuies.—During the 
greater part of Sunday and Monday snow fell con- 
tinuously across the two Ridings, and on some of the 
moors it is reported two feet deep on the level. The 
night was tolerably still, and drifting is not great, 
therefore the railway traffic got through, except in 
some of the moor places on tho mineral lines. Great 
numbers of people were on the Castle Howard and 
Welham Likes, en ice rough from snow. Some 
accidonts occurred, including one to a lady. 

A Memoria, Moxument to Mas. Susannatt 
Wes ey, the mother of Joha Wesley, was uncovered 
at the City-road Wesleyan Chapel last week. The 
service Commenced in the chapel, where, after sing- 
ing a hymn, and a prayer, Dr. Jubson delivered au 
Oration, in the conrse of which he dwelt at some 
length oo the virtues and -excellencies of Mrs. 
Susannah Wesley. The congregation then adjourned 
to the chapel-yard, and Mr. W. M' Arthur, M. P., 
unoovered an elegant white marble monument, very 
simple ia its design, and ornamented by wreaths of 
flowers chastely carved in marble. Suitable addresses 
were made by Me. M’Arthur and Me. Charles Reed, 
M. P., the Vice-Ohairman of the Education Board, 

Tus Sutru O' Baten Sratog was unveiled in 
Dublin on Monday. It stands at the south side of 
Carlisle-bridge, near D'Olier-street, aud is a fair ro- 
presentation of the original. The unveiliug vere- 
mony was performed to the “ national” music of a 
large number of street bands, the leaders of which 
wore green and feathers, The din was dreadiul, 
amid which Mr. Juhu Martin pronounced a éulogium 
upon Smith O’Brien. This speech took the form 
aleo of a prophecy, and ended with the words, “ We 
feel that this grent demonstration—this demonstra- 
tion of so many scores of thousands of Irishmen, all 
auimated with the same sentiment of Ireland’s 
right—betokens that a day will come—a day has 
come—when the music and banners of the citizsn 
soldiery of Dublin celebrate in triumph the success 
of che holy cause to which his life was devoted.” 
The city was quiet, the skating in the Phonix Park 
and ponds, as a superior attraction, baving dra vn off 
immenee crowds of the pop'lace, 

Tue Irish AmNesty,—The satisfaction expressed 


on all hands on the first announcement of the release 


of the Fenian prisoners is now qualified by expres- 
sions of discontent at the “ decree of exile” acoom- 
panying the amnesty. The Cork Examiner suys 
that when writing flest on the subject, it was under 
the impression that ouly in exceptional cases was 
this limitation to tho release to be operative, It re- 
grets to find that it was mistaken, being of opinion 
that “ the reservation mars to some exteut the grace 
of the concession and the gocd effvot that a display 
of entire confidence would hava wrought on oor 
population.” The Tipperary Free Press calle the 
amnesty “a blundering half. measur , which con- 
signs our countrymen to perpetual banishmeut from 
the land of their affections—from the homes in which 
they were loved so devotedly.” Funds are being 
— for 55 relief of the prisoners on their re- 
ease. 

AcCIDENTs IN PLaces or Worsuip — The beating 
apparatus of the boiler at Holly walk Congregational 
Chapel, Leamington, exploded on Sunday whilst 
being prepared for the morning service. The frout 
of the boiler was blown out, several windows in the 


building were smashed to atoms, and the large en- 


trance doors forced off their binges; the attendant 
narrowly escaped being killed, and the explosion, 


which shook the adjoining premises, caused great 


alarm in the neighbourbood. The accident arose 
from the water in the pipes being frozen. Ao 
alarming outbreak of fire occurred ou Sunday morn- 
ing in St. Margaret’s Church, Oxford-road, Man- 
chester, owing to the overheating of the warming 
apparatus. The cougregation were dismissed witb- 


ont accident, and the flames were extinguished by 


the exertions of the fire brigade, but not un il the 
communion table aud several pews had been de- 
stroyed. 35 : 


end to the opium trade, make it piracy to introduce 
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Cuatirante Run. — The Berl 
Chairman of the Society for 
Retief and Repressing M 
Times: — We hear oom 
reviving, and that etreet ra refuse to accept 
the tickets of the Charity Organisation Committe“, 
on the plea that their cases are not attended to at 
the charity offices. It ie of the firet importance 
that the pablio shoald not give money to applicaats 
in the streets without inquiry; so loog ae benevolent 
—— listen to every 


whioh touches their 


turn for a méil—bat the sensitive victim of 
want of 2 or reg he f dietress can 

be discovered at the me careful 
. and dil g at visiting 81 to 
house. The Charity agents are authorised to give 
bread in cases of apparent hunger, while it 1a ob 
that the members of diatrict committees who devote 
their time to this work must be specially qualified 
to jadye of the ciroamstances of each applicant and 
of the sources of relief open to him, Full informa- 
tion regarding any case will be afforded on personal 
application at the offives, while, in the event of any 
subsoriber forwarding a bezgar’s name and addres 
to the Charity agent, a report of the result of the 
inquiry, if requested, will be du'y communicated ; eo 


that the sabsoriber will have the power of himse f 


assisting the case if he thinks t hat it has not been 
properly dealt with. 

Tae Intsn Papers Aub Tus Fextan Amnesty. 
Tue“ National” papers express no grativude fer 
the release of the political prisoners. Few 
were sanguine enough to expect that they woul’, 
It is not their mission to mske the Irish people con- 
tented under British rule, and to promote cordial 
relations between the two branches of the kingdom. 
Accordingly they dispa the concession which has 
been made, and sneer at the Royal clemency. They 
agree in charging Mr. Gladstone with a bach of 
faith, and alleging that he promised an unconditional 
pardon as soon as the state of the country permitted 
him to grant it. The Irishman saxe that he has 
given “exile, not amnesty.” Tue Flag of Ireland 
remarks that :— The precious amnesty extends only 
to those convicted for treason or treason · ſolony i but 
this would not appexr to include the brave soldier 
convicte, nor the few stout-hearted fellows convicted 
for the rescue of Colonel Kelly, of Manchester. 
The Nation, in more temperate languege than the 
rest, and the Weekly News, in terms quite as strong 
as any of them’ complain of the conditions accom. 
panying the release, and contend that the Premier 
hes missed an opportunity of making the Trish 
people permanent friends. The Irishman in ite 
article takes the letter of Mr. Gladstone as affording 
another argument in favour of an “Irish Constitu- 
tional Government.” All the national papers f ge 
in recommending that a subscription be ralsed to 
aupply funds for the wants of the liberated prisoners. 


_Metancuoiy Ion Acciwant ix Bauksuing.A 
most melancholy catastrophe happened in Berke 
shire on Saturday. Mr. John Walter, M.P., of 
Bearwood, near Wokingham, Berke, accompanied by 
his eldest son and other members of the family, and 
by Captain Elward Waltor, his lady, and family, 
went to Bearwood Like for an afternoon's recreation 
on the ice. About a quai ter past three o'clock, while all 
were enjoying themselves, the ice gave way near the 
ixland, and Mr. John Walter, Jun,, and Masters Tom 


the son of Cupt. Walter, were all immersed. The 
lake, which covers a space of about eighty acres, was at 
this spot thirty feet deep. Mr. Arthur Walter, Jumes 
Rackley, the boat-keeper, and others, at once hastened 
to the rescue, while Mr. John Walter, jun., nobly 
endeavoured to keep his immersed brothers and cousin 
from sinking. The ice, however, continually broke 
under their grasp, and the hole became wider. 
Eventually four of the party were rescued, and there 
is no doubt that the saving of the lives of three out 
of the four is due to the heroic exertions of Mr. John 
Walter, jun. He was last seen endeavouring to lift 
and throw the youngest of the party towarcs the 
margin of the ice, where assistance was at hind, 
when he suddenly sank, probably from sheer «x- 
haustion. His b was not recovered until nearly 
seven o clock, when life was extinct. The deceased 
was a young man of grout promise, and had only on 
Monday returned, by way of New York and San 
Francisco, from u long course of Eastern travel, 
The melancholy event hie cast quite a gloom over 
the neighbourhood, and much sympathy is felt for the 
bereavement Mr. Walter and hig family huvesustained, 
Fatat Rattway Accipeys\ at HArrIETD.— Ou 
Boxing Day, the 4.25 train left King’s-cross a! the 
ususl time. It consisted of six pussenger carriegos 
and two break-vans, one at the end, one next to the 
engine—just enough, in fact, to give steadiness, and 
not enough to affect the unifurmity of epoed. It 
ran through from London to Hetlleld without stop- 
ing; and was not proceeding at any excessive speed,, 
3 went on prosperously till within two 
miles of Hatfield. Suddenly, the engine-dr.ver felt 
w jolt, and, looking round, discovered that the coup- 
li»g-icons connecting the tender with the {cremort 
break-van had snapped, and that the three fir. t 
carriages were upsct aud thrown across tho lie. 
With great presence of mind, be contrived to stop u 
coal train working its way up to London, close to 
the spot where the stoppage hed occurred. But for 
this precaution the calswity wight have bien even 
more terrible. As it wae, six persons had been killed 
by the shock; and their bodies were so crushed 


the violence with which they had been thrown upon | 
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ground that great difficulty was found in estab- 
lishing their identity. By a strange combination of 
ill-luck, the break-down bad occurred nearly opposite 

signal station. Just at the moment the carriages 
flow off the track, the wife and sister of the signal- 
man were walking beside the line, on their way to 
the station. The * ae knocked 2 by the fall of 
the carriages, and killed, apparently, upon the spot; 
their bodies being rudy some 1 59 * 
buried beneath the débris of the broken cars. In- 
deed, the shock of the disaster was so violent that, 
in the case of all the victims, death was probably 
almost iustantaneous. The catastrophe was attri. 
butable to the fraeture of a wheel in one of the 
break-rans, which, having flown into seven pieces, 
let down the axle on the permanent way, and after 
tearing up the line for a short distance, ultimately 
fell over and threw off two second-class carriages. 
Two of the eight peraons who were killed have not 
yet been identified. 

Tue ConeervaTiIVe SLANDER AGAINST Mr. 
Baicut.— At a meeting in Edinburgh, on Thursday 
evening, Mr. M‘Laren Toke is brot! e:-in-law of Mr. 
Bright) ssid: Talking of the Government, and of 
the rumours which have been abroad, I may refer to 
the alleged difference of opinion in the Cabinet 
about these war matters, which some suppose have 
had much influence in leading to the resignation of 
one of ite most distinguis members, Mr. Bright. 
(Applause.) I am satisfied that there is not one 
shadow of truth in these rumours. I believe that 
the state of his health alone was the cause of Mr. 
Bright’s resignation. I know he has always spoken 
with respect of the kindness of his colleagues, and 
of his willing co-operation with them. But, as is 
well known, his desire at the first to keep out of th; 
Government was very strong; and I believe ho was 
just as anxious to get out of it as he was opposed to 
getting into it, but only for the reason which 1 have 
stated. To get rid of the responsibilities of office 
will no doubt be very conducive to his health. 
Having quoted a paragraph, which stated that Mr. 
Bright had only remained ten days in office longer 
than the period which entitled him to a pension, 
Mr. M‘Laren proceeded to say: In regard to the 
charge that Mr. Bright stopped in office for two 
years and ten days for the purpose of getting a 
pension of 2,000/., I may remark that the Cabinet of 
which he was a member carried through a bill last 
session which provided that no Minister could get a 
(pein until he had been four years in office. 


appleuse.) That was not all. You are aware thit 
the Secretaries of State and the First Lord of the 
get 5,000“. of salary; but in the case of 


T 
those Ike the President of the Board of Trade, 


whose salaries are 2,000“. or thereby, it was pro- 
vided that they should serve six years before a 
pension became due. Mr. Bright was a party to 


that act—(applause)—which also poe that the 


* 


folk “Yes, my dear. 


Cabinet Ministers with 5,000l. of salary might get 
retiring pensions of 2.000l., but that the President 
of the Board of Trade and others holding offices of 
that extent should only get 1,20 h after 
serving six years. I think you will be obliged to 
me for giving this explanation. (Applause.) I 
know that Mr. Bright has 1 warm friends in 
this city; and I thought it my duty to expose the 
vile slander which has been circulat d iu regard to 
him. (Applause.) Even if there had not been such 
barriers in the way as I have mentioned, it was a 
very unlikely thing. indeed, that Mr. Bright would 
accept any pension whatever. I am sure, however, 
that were he in want of money from the public, and 
were he treated according to his deserts, he would 
and would deserve, 5.0001. as readily and as 
bly as any Lord Chancellor who has been 
pensioned in past or present times, (Applau:e.) 
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Gleanings. 
—— 
Falmouth has been visited by a destruetive fire. 
The damage is estimated at 2 20, 000. 


The Bolton magistrates on Saturday fined a baker 
named James Core £5 for adulterating his bread with 
alum. 

Professor Eaton has discovered that this globe 
will only 7 life 26,000,000 years. We should 
like to know how he made the discovery ! 

In Alabama a ate was too drunk to sit on the 
buch, so the sheriff put him in gaol for contempt cf 


court. 

A man in Illinois lately did a stroke of 
business by selling his boots for four dollars and 
stealing them the same night. 

On a late occasion, when a Montana judge became 
pathetic in pronouncing sentence, the culprit inter- 
rupted him with—‘‘ Never mind the obituary, let's 
fix the time for the funeral.” 

% Uncle, are cannibals people that live on other 
en, uncle George, you 
must be a cannibal, for ma says you're always living 
on somebody.” 

An old fellow went to dine at a chop-house, and 
a ter waiting few minutes, gruffly asked the 
waiter, ‘‘ How long will my chop be!” About 

was the reply. 

quack, cal himself Reuben Bell, 

nostrum as veptic 
Cordial,” which, as he says, cured himseif of tle 
rheumatism, his wife of the sick headache, his daugli- 
ter of the fever and ague, and his mother of a bad 
cough, besides mending the cellar stairs, and putting 
the bab; to sleep! 

In Massachusetts, they open court, at the bez n 
ning of a term, with prayer. In Worcester, recently, 


A New Y 
recommended a 


an earnest supplication was made by a distinguished 


divine, closing with asking blessings upon the judge’s 
wife and chil ; that they might be spared in Fife 


and in health during his absence, and that, at the 
close of the term, he might be once more restored to 
the bosom of his family. As the presiding judge was 
a bachelor, his feelings during the service may be 
imagined. 

SHam Sovereicns.—The persons in America who 
advertised to sell sham sovereigns which could not be 
detected have been arrested. There was no appre- 
hension of our being inundated with base coin. The 
wiseacres who were foolish enough to send out orders 
and remittances received in return boxes of sawdust. 

Dolxd THE LANDLORD. — A sharp man stopped at 
a Boston hotel and had supper and lodging, agreeing 
to kill all the rats on the premises to pay for his 
entertainment. In the morning the landlord asked 
him to go in and kill the rats, when the guest asked 
for an axe, after obtaining which he said, Fetch on 
your rats, Mr. Landlord.” He hadn’t agreed to catch 
the rats. | 

CatcHinc A TARTAR An old lady recently was 
brought before a bench of magistrates, and when 
asked to take off her bonnet, obstinately refused to 
do so, saying, There's no law compelling a woman 
to take off her bonnet.” ‘* Oh,” imprudently replied 
one of the magistrates, *‘ you know the law, do you! 
Perhaps you would like to come up and sit here and 
teach us?” No, I thank you, sir,” said the woman, 
tartly, there are old women enough there now.“ 

A BLIND Gint's PRESENT TO THE PRINCESS 
Lovise.—The shawl which has been worked by a 
blind girl in Edinburgh for the Princess Louise, as a 
a in view of her approaching marriage, is now 

ing exhibited in the saloon of the Asylum for the 
blind in Edinburgh. It is wrought of Berlin wool, 
of a beautiful pattern, and has a white centre with 
three deep borders—one of green, one of scarlet, and 
another of green—and a white fringe. In each. 
of the borders there are seven shades, and it is truly 
wonderful to see how beautifully they blend and har- 
monise together. —Courant. 


Tue Boar's HEAD AT Oxronbp.— The ancient cere- 
mony of serving up a boar’s head in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, at Christmas, was observed 
with the usual pomp on Monday, when the public 
were admitted in large numbers to witness tlie inte- 
resting event. The boar's head was borne on the 
shoulders of two of the college servants, preceded b 
the Provost and Fellows of the society, and followe 
by a procession cf choristers and singing men, who 
= the following ballad most effectively, the Rev. 
T. Rennison, Precentor of Queen's, taking the solo 
part :— 
“% The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you my masters be merry. 
ot estis in convivio, 
aput estis in convivio, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head, as I understand, 

Is the rarest dish in all the land ; 

Which thus bedecked with a gay garland, 

Let us servire cantico : 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


Our stewards hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio, 

Caput afri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino.” 


After the ceremony, the decorations of bays, rose- 
mary, holly, and artificial flowers, &., were distri- 
buted among the visitors, and the monster head was 
placed upon the high table, and the members of the 
society proceeded to dine. The origin of serving up 
the boar's head at Queen's College is somewhat 
obscure, but we glean from Pointer’s Oxoniensis Aca- 
demia that it is in memory of a noble exploit, as 
tradition goes, by a scholar (a tabarder) of this 
College in killing a wild boar in Shotover wood.” 
Having wandered into the wood, which is not far 
from Oxford, with a copy of Aristotle in his hand, 
and being attacked by a wild boar, who came at him 
with extended jaws, intending to make but a mouth- 
ful of him, he was enabled to conquer him by thrusting 
the Aristotle down the boar's throat, crying ‘* Gracum 
est, The animal, of course, fell prostrate at his 
feet, was carried in triumph to the College, and no 
doubt served up with an old song,” as Mr. Pointer 
says, in memory of this noble exploit. Zimes, 


NOTICE,— All a inouncements intended jor this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance o/ 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 
BTACY.—Dec, 24, at 1!, Amburst-road East, Hackney, B., 
Mrs. Jonathan Sargeant Stacy, of a daughter. 
DBT AH. 
SPICER —Dec 25, after three hours’ illnes:, Samuel, fourth 


ron of William Revell Spicer, of 12, Highbury- 
1', New th 1. g · ro t, wae 28. 2, ghoury Place, aud 


HoOLLow:y's PILis.—Englise winters are deleterious iuas- 
much as the sudden frequent fogs, and prevading 
dampexs, sorely impede the vital funv-ions and conduct to 
il'-health, The remedy for thi- disaster lies in some purifying 
m dicive, like these pilis, which «re competent to grapp'e 
with the mixchief at ite source, and stamp it ou without 
ſretti t the nerves or weakening the system. Holloway's 
pills -xgract from the bo d all noxious matters regulate the 
actio: of every disordered organ, stimulate the liver ani 
hidn: « and relax the powels. Ia curing chest complaints 
thes) pille are remarkab'y effective especially when aided by 


ict on of the ointment on ite walls; this double t 
v1 Lonsure a certain, steady, and benefi o treatment 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

(Prom Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7vh and «th Victoria, cap. 89, 

or the week ending Wednesaay, Deo, 21. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 

Notes issued .... £37,009,015; Government Debt 211, 015. 100 
Other Securities 3. 984. 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 22,009,015 


, £87,009. 215 £37,009, 215 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Oap! sal 414,553 0% Government Secart- 
e %/ * ties (inc. dead 
Public Deposits 7,419,921 weight annuity) 212,9 75 853 
ither Deposits .... 17,815,285) Other urities . 15.876,568 
Seven Day and other . 14.052 440 
een be 800, 177/ Gold & Silver Coin 815,462 
£ 43,670,323) £43,670,323 


Gro. Forpes, Chief ‘*»-h 


Marhets. 


CORN ®XOAHANGE, Mark Lanz, Monday, Dec 23. 
The supply of Rnglish wheat for this raorning’s market was 
short, and mostly iu poor condition. Arrivals from abroad 
are moderate. les of English wheat progressed slowly, at a 
decline of 18. to 28 per qr. from the prices of Monday last, 
Fiour sold at ls. per sack and 61 per bri, decline Peas, beans, 
and Indian corn were unchanged in value Malting barley gave 
way le, and grinding barley 6d., in value. Of oats we hava 
but the oold weather has increased the demand, and prices 
are 61, per qc ab we the rates of Monday. At the porte of 
call srrivale are large. Cargoes of due quality mest demand 


and maintaia their value. 
UURRENT PRIOBS, 
Per Qr. Per Or. 
WatatT— 6. 8. 8. 8 
Desen and Sent, Pe.s— 
red ee ee ee —to— Grey ee ee ee 86 to 38 
Ditto new .. .. 49 51 Maple .. „ 41 4? 
White ee ee ee * 3 White ee ee ee 86 
ee 5t £6 Boilers 86 


98 new ee ee ee ee 
Foreign red 50 53] Foreign, boilers ... 38 
„ white „ 52 .. 56 
BarRLay— 


Bnglish malting . 31 84 


a ae ae ee 


O48 
-Qhevalier . — 
Distilling .. .. 34 88] Unglish — * 2 2 
Foreign ee % „„ 88 85 Scotch 100 sah ie pind 
MaLtT— 


Pale ee se „ 
Chevalier ee ee 


Bron Foreign feed.. .. 20 23 
Beans— 


„ cso „„ SB OM ro 
Hacrow .c . „ 41 453 Ten made. 4144 47 


Country Marks .. 87 89 
Norfolk & Suffolk 85 36 


potato ee — 
—| Irish black . .. 19 22 


yea „ white 


oli 
2 


Smal ee — 
Ggyptian .. .. 88 89 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKT. Monday, Deo, 26. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 7,°95 head. In the NA A Seek in 
1869 we receive’ 8,588; in 1868, 4.545; in 1867, 2,263; and 
in 1896, 8.288 head, The cattle trade has been in a quiet 
atate today. The weather has again been uufavourable, ard 
as butchers have in a great measure already supplied their 
Christmas wants. business has progressed slowly. About an 
average suyply of beasts has been on sale, in, generally speak - 
ing, good condition, The trade has been dull, and the ex- 
treme rates for the best Scote did not exceed 5s, 10d. to 6s, 
per 8ibs. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and North- 
amptou-bire we received about 850 shorthorns, &c,; from 
other parts of England 150 various breeds; and from Ireland 
about 25 oxen, There has been only a moderate sup)ly of 
sheep in the pens, The inquiry was restricted, and prices 
were nominally unaltered he best Downs and half- reds 
have sold at 6s, 2d. to 6s, 4d. per Slbs, Calves and pigs 
were in limited request, at late rates. 


Por ide, to «ink the Offal. 


s 1. 8 4, „ „ a 4, 
Inf. coarse Dbeaste 8 6 tc 4 4 Prime Scuthdown 6 Oto6 4 
dscond quality 4 6 4 10 Lambs se €¢ 8 
Prime large oxepm 5 4 5 8 Lge. coarsscaives 8 8 4 4 
Prime Su te, 40. 510 6 0 Prime sm al „ 
Joarse inf. sheep 8 6 3 10 Large bo 44 56 2 
Second quality 4 0 4 8 Meaten: porkers 6 6 6 4 
Pr ooarse woolled 5 2 5 10 


Suckling calves, —8. to —s., and Q iarter-old store pigs, 22s, 
to 26s, each. 


METROPOLITAN M&AT MARKET, Monday, Deo. 26,— 
Moderate supplies of meat have been on sale. The trade has 
been quiet and prices have been nominal. The imports into 
London last week consisted of 1,294 bales from Hamburg, 12 
Rotterdam, and 79 Harlingen. 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase, - 
d. 8. d 


8. sd. 8. d. 
Inferior beef. . 3 4 t-to 3 8 Prime ditto 5 0 5 4 
Micdling ditto .4 0 4 4 Vel. 5 0 5 4 
Prime large do. 4 6 4 10 Large pork . ,. LS 4 48 
Do. small do. .5 0 6 Sm l pork . .8 4 4 8 
int.mutton. .38 8 4 14] Lambo . 0 0 0 0 
Middling ditto 4 6 410 


PROVISIONS, Friday, Dec. 23.—In the butter market 
there is little or no change to notice this wevk, either ia Irish 
or forvign. Best Dutch. 1368. 0 14's The bacon market has 
ruled slow. Best Waterford sizeable 708. free on board. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKED, Saturday. Dec 24.—Under 
the iufiuence of approaching Christmae business bas slightly 
improved, but no marked a:teration in price has taken piace. 
Good dessert re and apples ar- abundant, and embra.e all 
the usual varieties, Grapes and pines are sufficient for the 
dem ind. is now coming very g od. Cucumbers are 
scarce, Amongst (lowers we have Orchids, Chrysauttiemums, 
Heaths, Cyclamens, P:imulas, Hyacinths, Tulips, Caméllias, 
and Pelargoniums, aud a large supply of dwarf evergreens 
and Christmas trees | 


OROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Ded. 23.— As usual 

a” thi» period of the year, business is limited; our market, 
however, is strung an: prices fiim. No new feature is visible 
in our foreign market. Ipo te up to the present am unt 
to 15,788 bales, The New York market is reported as dull, 
and] iices, under the influence of heavy arrivals, a shade 
over Mid and Kast Kents, II. 1ds., 3“. 10s. to 71 Os.; 
ld, 158, 31, 08., to 31, 158.; Sussex, II. 10s., 2. 6s. 

to 31, 10s.; Farnham and country, 84 168. 41. 16s.,t0 6l 6s. ; 
Olds, II. Os., II. 16s., to A. 10s. 


PUTATOKR, — Bonvugh AD SPITALFIBLDS. — Monday, 
Deo, 26.—Theee maikets have been only moderately supplied 
with potatoes, The trate has not been active, at our quote- 
tions. The import into Loudon last week consisted of 6 
: . from greg aud 82 bigs from agg 

0g Regents, s ver ton: Scotch Regent, 0 
85s. per ton; Rocks, 60s, to 70s, per ton. 


SEED, Friday, Dec. 23 —Owing to the very wintry state 
of the weather, not much was passing in cloverseed, and there 
was Lo change to quote iu any dearption, Fine American 
samples of red are inquired after for future delivery. and 
such its were held with much firmness, The best qualities 
of trefuil were held for more munry, and fine qualities are 

uire!, Brown aud white mustardseed we e e. d ou former 
terms, but little passing in eitber sort. Good English canary- 
seed and Dutch hempseed was quite as dear, Foreign 


taree were on former terms, 


* 
\ Town Tallow. 46s. 
‘Melted stuff, 328. per owt. Rough stuff, 16s. per cwt. rire, 


“ai * OCTOBER 


Dreunxn 28, 1870. bi 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 


"woo, . X. tog ae 3 the D Market 
not much business ba: 
been firm, and prices . 


OIL, Saturday, Deo. 24 — the market haa 
been quiet, ob ce tae rates. Rape has been firm, Other 
ols have been in moderate reouest. 


TALLOW, Fri! . Deo, 28.— The market has 1 1 * 
per owt. Rough Fat 2 


198 per owt. Good Dregs, 6s. percwt. Yellow Russian, 47s 
per cwt. 


COAL, Friday, Deo. 23.—Wallaend Hetton, 193 ; Walle- 
end Ha-weli, 198.; Wallsend Kellos, 17s, Ad.; Waller d 
artlepool, 180 ; Wallsen ET Hall, 188; Wal eend 


rton, 18s. ; Walleend Tees, 18s, Ships at market, 156; 
sold, 168. 


Adbertisements. 


PRE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT. 


CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMI[TER, 
86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Just published, 


RACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
FORMATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Ioformation and advice may be obtained by epelieaitons 
addressed to the Scoretary,“ at the offles of the Committee. 


ANTED, a TEACHER for a SCHOOL 

in the NORTH of LONDON, under Government 

Tnspection.— Applications, with testimonial, to be addressed to 
R. Sinclair, Eeq , 80, Wood-atreet, E.C, 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS WANTED must 

be a Dis-enter, capable of giving instruction in French 

Ge man, Music, and a thorough Englieh education, to four 
penne ladies from fourteen to six years of age.—State 
erms and references to Westmere, Kigbaston, Birmingham. 


A MINISTER’S: DAUGHTER, who has 

resided in Germany, WISHES to MEET with an 
ADVANCED PUPIL, whom she could irstruct in German, 
French, Music, &c. All the advanta es of a comfortable home 
and healthy neighbourhood are offered, Fifteen miles from 
town.—Address, A. Z., Mr. Steele, er Spring -gardens, 
Charing-oros:. 


XOOK’S EASTERN TO URS.— REVISED 
PRUGRAMMES of THREE PERSONALLY CON 

DUC TEO TOURS to Egypt, the NILE, PALESILINE, &c., 
showing departures from don, Japuary 16, February 4 and 
18, 1871, for various Toure of 40 0 104 ays, Routes, Fares 
40; also of independent arrangements for parties of fou and 
upwards, going at any time, may be had gratuitously, or b; 
post for a penny stamp, at COR 's Tourist Orr, 98, Fleet- 
street, E.C Winter Programmes of Through Tickets, dy the 
Brenner end ali other Alpine Routes to all parts of Italy and 
the Kast; aleo to Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 


40. A Pampbiet of 48 pages, price 2d. ; by poss, 8d. ; aleo tw 
be bad at 98, Fleet-strees, 


THOMAS COOPER ENGAGEMENTe 
for the 4 1871 

JANUARY I, 2 9 * 6, Hul 

7. 8 11 d. ente Lorkahlre. 

11, 1 11 

14 E 16 17, Market Weighton, York shi e. 

21, 22, 25, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Leeds, 
Fans. xy 1, 2. 8, Leeds, 

4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Bradford, Yorkshire, 

1. 12. 18, 14, 15, 16, 17 Halifax. Yorkshire. 

18, 19, 20 21, hae ea 24, 25, 6, 27, 28, Manchester. 
Marca 1, 3, 3, Mavches 

4, 5, 14 * d, 9, 10, C Man- 


11, 12, 18. 14, 15, 16, 17, Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
18, 19, 20 21, 22, 28, 24, Ossett, near Wake teld 
R 26, 7, 28, 29, 30, 41, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
APRIL 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, morley, pear Leeds, 
8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14. üdemome, near Leeds, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 21, Pudsey, near Leeds. 
22, 28, 24, 26, 26, 27, 23, y, neac Leeds. 
20, 30. Knaresb rough. 
May Bs 8, 4, 6. Kuaresvorough, Yorkehive. 
6, 7, 8, 9. 10, $1, 12, Har: ogate, Lork- hire. 
13, 14 15; 16, 17. 18 19, Ripon, Yorkshire, 
20, 21, 23, 93, 24, 26, 26, Stockton-on-Tees. 
27, 1 * 29 om he Crosby -Garrett, near Peurith, 


JUNE 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 Crosby-Garrett, near Poeurith, 
Cumberla 


7; 45 9, 10, 11, “ 14, 15, 16, Kirkby-Stephen, 


17, 1 19, 20, 21, 22, Sed h, Yorkehire, 
23, 24, 25, 25, 20, 37, Kirkby- ‘nsiale, Westmore- 


28, 20. * Barrow- n- Furness. 
JULY 1, 2, 8, barrow-in-Furness, 
: 6,7 15 9, 10 1}, 14 Settle, Yorkshire, 


15. 14, 15, 16, 27, 18, Sabden, near Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


19, 21 23, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Kei huy, 
Torkehi e. 


20, 30, 41 Hebden- Bridge, Yorkshie, 
Avauvust I, 2, 3, 4, Hebden-Bridge, Yorks‘iire. 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, Sowerby- ridge, Yorksbire, 

12, 1s, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, Houghton-le-Spring, 
Ft nce Houses, Durham. 

19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 4, 25, Cheater-le-Street, Fence 
Houses, Durham 

26, %, * 29, 30, 81, Willington Quay, Nortbum- 


SEPTEMBER 1, 3, rw „ 5, 6, 7, 8, Segbill, Northumberland. 
9, , 10, 11, 11, 18, 14, 15, Back worth, N ortbumber- 


16, 17, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, Jarrow-on- Tyne. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, South Shields, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, North Shields. 
» 9, 10, 11. 12, 18, Sunderland, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, ” 20, Durham. 
21, 22, 23, * * 96, 27, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
28, 20, 80, , Gateshead, near Newedatle-on- 
no. 


NOVEMBER 1, 2, 8, Gateshead, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. D 
near Leeds. 


11, 12, 13, i6, 15, 16, N 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 30 near Leeds. 
5, 26, 27, mike, near Leeds, 
2, 3, 4, 6 6 7,8 25 near S 
9, 10, 1, 14, 1 
— 16, 17 8, 19, 20 , 21, Denby Dale, near Hudders- 
3 22, 28, 24, 26, 26, 27. 23, 20, 30, $1, Sheffield. 


Deceusep 1 


Kay” Letters to be addressed, ‘Tuomas Cooper, Lecturer 5 . 


on Chri tianity,” at the town to which | am ay uted, a 
Bradford, Yorkshire, „ ” Durham,” Jarrow-on-Tyne, 40. 


„ Correspondents are requested NOT to put Post Office” 
on their letters to me, T. C. 


5 * however, has f° U 


| Ly BACELETS, NINEVEH, „ 


Mx STREETER (Successor to 


(OLDSMITH and JEWRLLER, 
WATCH snd CLOCK-MARER 


50 the ROYAL FAMILY, ; 

37, COND. Tr STREET. 

Bod STREET. LONDON, W., 

| NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATRD 

JS CABAT GOLD JEWELLERY, also 

(WV ATCHES and CLOCKS, 

MIChINE MADE. 

BRACETETS STRAP, 18-CARAT £5 0 
0 


[RRACELETS, ETRUSC AN. „ T7 


0 
BRACETErs, SAXON, = £15 0 
Bo, ETRUSCAN, „ £2 10 
ROOCHES, NINKVEH, _s,, £3 0 
ppBovcnEs, SAXON, 1 44 0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


BO n EGYPTIAN, „ 25 
(\HAINS, PRINCESS. 8 
(\HAINS, CYLINDER „ 2 
(JHAINS, dbu, oe 
As, CABLE, eee 
Enes ETRUSCAN, „ £110 
U4BRINGS, 8AXON, 3 


EAunixos, EGYPTIAN, , = 8 
ENG, NINEVEH, „ 2 10 


[| OCKETS, ENGuAVED, „ 41 0 
[ OcKETs, CORDED, 5 22 10 
j OCKETS, CROSS, eee ee 


: (OLD WATCHES, LADIES’, £8 8 
(OLD WaTcuEs, ,, £10 10 
(OLD WATCHES, 4-PLATE, 416 15 
(OLD WATCHES (AUNTING), £11 11 
| (XOLD WATCHES, #-PLATE, £16 16 


— 


n WAITICHES, * 220 0 


(JOLD © WATCHES, KEYLESS 216 10 
(OLD WATCHES, e £22 6 


{1 ‘OLD WATCHES (HUNTING), £18 18 
( MAIURS, CAKKLAGEK, * 0 
(Tocks, „ (STRIKING), 1 
CD »  w»(UN GONG), 212 12 
(Cocks, , LIBRARY (MARBLE), £4. ~«0 
(LOCKS, 15 ä 
Cocks, 5 1 414 0 
(Locks, „  (ORMOLU), £10 6 


IAE ILLUsTRATED CaTaLoa UE, 
Bourn in CLOTH, ee 
Hut | OST FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of | 

| A © STREETER, 97, CONDUIT-STREET, 
DOORS from BOND - STREET, 


grooms io HASCOCK & COM aioe 


a : 


H]{ 4Ncock and CO., Limited), + 


- Benham, — 1 


— — — — —— —— | 


( YOCKS, | e 99 £15 pe . 


—̃ä — n 


A 


dee . Of, 


or fal 


‘paris EMPIRE MUTUAL LITE 


ASSURANCE OCOMPAN NEW BRIDGE- 
STREET, LO DON, RO * 


(Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Direcrora. 
Robert J. Millar, Beq., Chairman, 
Daniel Pratt, Baq. 1 Vioe-Ohairman. 


Baneell, Pe 
, ohn oR. 


Barton, J 
Groser, William, Req 
Howat, John B., Neg. 


. Sonicrrons—Mesars, Wateon and Jone, 


Pavysictan—B. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. A. . 
Surcsox—John Mann, Eeq, 

ACTUARY AFD Sw. Martin, Ned, F. L. A. 
4 

Frei of I 
e dect pie per cent. just declared. 
ee Fond is equal to six years of the nett pre- 
p Last Report and Balance Bhest to be obtained from 

ALFRED. LENOH SAUL, Secretary 

Money, y advanced on — and other good securities. 

, THE LONDON AND » GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDIN G, AND INV. 
MENT SOCIETY. 

Shares, 440. Mouth Subscription, &. Entrance Hee, 
ls, per Share. 


387, STRAND, *.. 


Tauaruts. 
Ee 


Onamman oF 1 


Thomas Hughes, Id., C. d., K. 
Lary smal) ceived on deposit, die at short 
no' foe, . Pive 3 7 . ‘Shares may 


— 2 Guaran 
be taken at any time—no beck payments. 


Money ready to be — ae or Leaschold 
Security. 


The Last Annual Report states Ay 4 PER OBNT. 
PROPIT has 1 again apportioned to besides 
carrying a large addition to the Heserve Fund, 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director, 


[JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

A eurtr OF MEDICINE, —The Gn will e 
ONDAY, Januar 

elt 


OF * un. LARS AND FAQULTY OF 
SCIENCE.—The Lent Term will commences on Tunspay, 
Jauuary 8rd, 1871. 


The SCHUOLS for BOYS between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen.— The Lent Term will begin on Tugzapav, January 17, 


1971. 
The EVENING OL * * Classius, Modera — 1 2 
Mathematics, 40.— Term will commrace 
DAY, January Oth, * 

Prospeo us of the varius 1 — of the College may 
ne obtained at the O'tice of the ou application, either 
yersonal y or by letter 

The College dle to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropulitan oe 1 — on wre WA a few tee walk from 
ee ——- of WOH Te 5 Om. tek and Great 

Others hay 880 ° 

Secretary to 12 


1 DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 
Affiliated by Royal Charter to London University, 1449, 
PaixcipaL~Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A, (London U.) 


The success of this Establishment — the pret twentz- 
new buliding, m ; 


three years has led to the erection of a 
provision fur an increared — of Pupils, ana 
wap special regard fur their heal: h and oom ont. 


upile are revered fur matricuiation at London Universi 
20 fur val and Commercial Parsuite. dare 
4. — is paid to the Religious training. * 
Tei me according to age, 28, 40, or 86 guineas 82 annum. 
For psrticulars, apply to the Prinei the 
e Mr. tdb! CLAN“ 


\ ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
4% SUHUOL, SILOOATES HOUSB, WAKSGFIELD. 


PRixciPAL— 
The R v. JAMES BEWGLAss, M. A., LL.D, M. R. I. A. 


The above School receives, in addition to ‘the sons of 
minis ere, a limited number of the sons of laymev, who are 
carefuliy ins ructed in all the branches of a sound classical 
mathematics), and commercial edu ation, and are prepared 


tor any department of business, or fur oui. aus at tue Uni- 
versities, 


The School will RE-OPEN, after the Christmas vacation, 
on Turavay, the i7th January, 1871, 


Application for the admission of Pupi's to be addressed to 
the Principal. 2 


— 


\LASSICAL aud COMMERCIAL 
ACAUDBMY, BuAINT x 
Conductel by Rev. W. MILNE, M. A., and Sons, 
Terus— From 30 to 40 Guineas. 


Reference permitted to Congregational Ministers in L udon 
and the country, and to the Parents of Pupiis. 


SCHOOL will REOPEN op the 20th Jan any, 1871. 


ILTUN LODGE, TAUNTON, -- Select 
oy te ln OUP a, ZONG Laine Cry 


A Fadbb, K b . K., ae s I . 
Bine Di TIES * — will BASU co 
DAY, Jauumy 
For Prospectuses, address Wilton Lodge, Taunton. | 
N ICTUKLA Vibua, FiNCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
mas. WasdibGTOn wil WILKS. The NTA ot 


pg, and Drawing taught by competent 
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December 28, 1870. 


eS 


OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 
Made of this mineral will le fourd to ter surpass any that have yet been introduced, poses ing marvellous brilliancy of 


4, and burning to the end without bending, thou 
Bont the ~~ y whitest bieache bee wat, 
wax. They w ill be found a great boon and ornament 

the use of * 
n 


Order of your Chem 


„ ls. Id. per 1 


U 
where these wonde fu) candles can be obtained. 


also odour. w 
to all ATtIM IT and BALL ROOMS, t e intense heat and injury 
to gilding and pi * being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for all 


in the hotte-t and most crowded rome, .They resemble in 
the name, from the Greek Ozo, [ smell of, and Keros, 


Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. The Patentees, J.C and J FIELD 
Marth, Lambeth, London, who eupplv the Trade ouly, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency 


ENTIRE 


INFANTS. 
ENTIRE 
CHILDREN. 
ENTIRE 


INVALIDE. 
ENTIRE 


W H E A T F L 0 U R (Chapman's Patent 3 


Ie recommended by the Faculty as the beat food for INFANTS, as it is 
very easy of digestion, and contains in due proportion, all 
stan: es requi: 


the sub- 
for healthy growth. 


W H EA T F L 0 U R (Chapman’s Patent Prepared 


Is acknowledged to be the most ‘wholesome and nutritious diet for 
OHILOREN, its richness in earthy phosphates ensuring healthy 
‘development of the teeth and bony frame. : 


WHEAT 


| F L 0 U R (Chapman’s Patent Prepared) 


The continued ute of the Flour is very efficacious in restoring strength 
after iliness of ail kinds, and is most beneficial to sufferers from 
dy-pepaia and liver complaint. > 


W H E A T F L 0 U R (Chapman’s Patent Prepared) 


Bcld retail ly Chemists, &c., in d., 6d., and Js. packets, and 8s, tins. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Orlando Jones and Oo., 18, BULLITER sr. LONDON. 


INVENTORS AND Patentees or Rice Starch, THE STRONGEST AND PUREST MADE. 


N EW COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

CLASSES MV ET again after the Christmas recess on 
Wine pay, January 4, 1871. The fees and—in most of th 
classes—the subj-cte, sre so arranged that Jay students co 
o nveriently enter at this period of the se-sion. 

2 and 10 A dan ge pes Se A 5 
courre of I ectures on Chem ,a 
with epecial reference to the Matriculation and B.A. Exami 
nations in th« University of London. 

The Sessional Syllabus and all other necersary information 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the 


Colli ge, Finchley New-road, N. W. 
W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
NW OF Ces FORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Master.—Rev R. ALLIOTT. B A, Trin. Coll., Camb. 
t Master. —H. C. KINGSWELL, B. A., Caius 
Coll Comb, : H. RANDALL, Eeq.; F. A. jovis. Keq. 
Resident German Master.—C. F. H. HENNINGER, Eq. 
Music and French.—LOUIS BIG, eg, F.. A. 
The NEXT TERM commences Jan. 20, 1871. 
For P éc., apply to the Rev. Head Master, or 
Mr. A. Boarpman, Local Secretary, East of England Nonoon- 
formict School Company, Limited 


Ton, HALL | LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. 


- «  « Mrs.C L Batrovr. .- 
uglish Literature . Prof Bentiev, King's Coll 


Biobe. and Natural Science „ Messrs Waixer & WIUans. 
Music, „4060. Joux Burockusy, “eq, 
Harmonium, 80. ; „ „Herr Louis Drant. 
Bingingand Organ „ JAMES Eeq. 
Drawing and Paintin > 


g 
and Wiblical Studies 
0 ‘ „ Dr. MANDROU. 


Language 
German Language. „Herr GAU. 
Referees - Parents of Pupils and Ulergymen 8 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TO 


RIGHTON.—- ENFIELD HOUSE, 
OLIFTONVILLE,. 

OHN FYRB ASHBY, widow of the late Dr. Ashby, 
Todes arsisted by a resident French and Engli-h 
Governess and competent visiting Masters, RECEIVES 
YOUNG LaDIES to EDUCATE with her own Deughter. 
Mrs. Achby aims to combine the oumforts of a home with the 


taves of echool regularity and discipline. 
“The Rowe is situated in ans of the most healthy parts of 


Brighton, oo, mandling a view of the sea, and every facility for 


bathing is affurded 
References and term forwarded on epplicat ion, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 


This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Piofes- 
OTe Te is cae ink wel cael, cht ben 

The house is airy, and well situated, an an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 

The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refined manneis, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 


Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 
FIRST TERM, 1871, will commence THuRrspay, January 26. 


HP PATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICKSTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Compucrep BY TRE Mens MIALL. 
» Masters. 
French aud Italian . 6 
German ° e ° 
Munio and Singing. 
Drawing and Painting 
— and Caliathenics 
Chemistry 


Mra. 
of 


} exclusively by 
education 


abov 
th tothem. The 
© Masters assigned mo . 


is unde: the immediate direction of 
petent staff of Governesses, | 
Terme forwarded on a; plicativg, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — Novel 
and bona fide character of the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
ENTER"AINMENTS. PROFBSSOR PEPPER ON THK 


| WAR AND TARE DESTRUCTIVE IMPLEMENTS USED 


THEREAT! MR. GEORGE GROSSMITA, Jun., gives the 
— Fairy Tale, entitled THE Y®ILLOW DWARF, every 

vening; and Mr. SUCHET CHAMPION the same in the 
Mornings. with vocal I\iustrations. Eoygagement of the 
Original Warlock, Mr. J. BEAUMONT, for THE WORLD OF 
MAGIC, and bis Curious Slack Rope Automation.—Enter- 
tainm nt by Mr . D. DAVI Premier Ventril .quist, en- 
titled THE FUNNIEST of FUNN TF LES! ADAME 
BOUSFI"LD’S GRECIAN STATUARY in White Marble — 
The PRAEGER FA WILY —New Ghost Entertainment —A 
Machine- made Watch, nd Christmas and Chrisi mas Customs, 
by J. L. KING, Ed., at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
Admission to the whole, One Shilling. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
„ HOTEL, 87. Queen’s-equare, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds 
from ls 63. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 10. 8d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

** We &:e more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to fin 
in London so niet and cowfortable a domicile. We sha 
certainly high) recommend Shirley's to all our friends.“ 
Rosgrts, Bourne. 

** As on ali previons visite, I can testify that this is the mos 
comfortable home I fiud when away from home.“ — W. B. 
HaRvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shu ley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the mst moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par ecxcellence."—J, K. Karncues, 


Toronto, C. W. 

N ERSNRAW'S FAMILY and PRIVATE 

he? HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Alderega‘e-atreet, 
on. 


Visitors to London will mert with a comfortable ho:ne at 
the above Ketablishment, which is pleasantly and cen rally 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the Geseral [cet (tice 
and ove minute irom the Alderegate-strect station of the 
Metropolitan hailway. 

Terms 5s r day, inclading Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 
attendance, Private Sitting Rooms. . 


M z,, %% % K K BAIN ES, 
U SURVEYOR AND COMPRNSATIUON VALUER. 
106, Uheapside, E. O. 
Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements. 
Claims against Railway one other — Companies prepared 
an 0 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, 40. 
— 


Money chtuinea on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


M ONEY.— LOANS Granted, from £100 to 

£2,000, at 6 per cent, repayable over three years, on 
Personal Security and Life Pulics etfevoted with the WEST ot 
ENGLAND INSURANCE Cu, (Estahiiobed 1 to 
J. CROCKER, Agency Superintendent. GATESHEAD- 
ON-TYNE Agents wanted : 


(HHEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE, 

The PATENT VENTILATING STOVR, as a Clove 
Stove, will be found cheap, simple. efficient, and durable It 
is economical iu the consumption of fuel, bas been extensively 
adopted and universally spproved. Prices, 50e., 60s., 70s., 90s., 
and 120s. Prospret us, with engravings, gratie and post free, 
op application to DEANE and Co, who have it in operation 
daily. A large stock of Hot-Air Stoves always on sale Gas 
Stoves with patent burner and requiring vo flue, from 60s, 
Churches. Chapele, and Public poe beated by hot water. 
Estimates furpished.—DEANE and Co., 46, King William- 
street, London Bridge. EKstabluhed 4. D. 1700. 


RANCIS MORTON asd COMPANY, 
LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GQVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTORS. Head Offices and Worké, NAYLOR-STRERT, 
LIVERPOOL, 
IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company's Architect, 


Prives on application. 


HOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the most 
en.inent of the Faculty as the only known safe and 


— 
— — 


ect 
cure, without the ure of medicine, Sold by most . — in 
bottles, at 48. each, Wholesale Agent, Ed warde, 88, Old 


| Change (formerly of 67, 88. Patl’s), London, 


© 


„ — —— — 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 
FOR THE WINTER FASHIONS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO, 


FOR SILKS -N&W, USEFUL, CHEAP, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR MANTLES—THE LATEST D&SIGNS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND co. 


FOR CUSTUMES AND SKIRTS IN ALL THE NEWEST 
MA ERIALS, ° 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD LINENS—BEST MAKES, 


JAMES SPENCE AND co. 


FOR FURS—EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR FAMILY AND CUMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE AND Co., 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


FILMER AND SON'S 


VARIOUS NEW Ax D BEAUTIFUL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING- 
Roo, AND LIBRARY. 
CURTAINS AND FURNITURE. Carpets of every desorip- 


tion, and Interior Decorations of all kinds. Plans taken and 
estimates given free of any charge. 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W. 


— 


USE ONLY TB , 


GLENFIEL D 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS. 


for all who use the ‘ United Servioe Soap Tablet, which 
also imparte a delicious fragracoe, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. O. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others 
„.“ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


BEEF ESSENCE. 
1 Ih, equal to 42 Ibe, of Butchers’ Meat. 


Whitehead and Co.’s Beef Extract 


is certified by eminent Medical Analyste as pure, most nutri- 
tious, and wholesome, 


Sold in bexes from 2. 3d. by all Grocers, Italian Warehonse- 

men, end Chemists. and Wholesale of Copland and Co, 

Travers and Sons Preston and Souk, Crosse aud Black well, 
and E. Laz-nby and Son. 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THB / WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Prononnced by Jonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce," 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
UOurivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


‘ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA 9 on all bottles and 


Ageots—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre nehout the World. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH \ELIXIR. 


Oviates, Narcotics, and Squilla, are too dften invoked to 
give relief in Voughs, Colds, and all Polmonaiy liseaseu, 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orga 1s. and 
thus inoreasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern scievce points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ A: ti-L ce,“ 
says :“ I have repeatedly obeerved bow very :apid'y and 
invariably 1t subdued Congh, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Coveumption, and I o:n, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
adjanct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


— — 


This medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the loca) irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the conetitution. Hence it ia used with the most 
signal success in Asthma Bronchitis, Cci sum pt iou, Conghs 
Influenza. Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all respeotable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers in bottles at ls, 0d , 
4s. d., and lls, each; and wholesale by JAS. M. CRUSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ Invalids should read Croshy’s Prize Treatise on 
% Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Ve.sels,” a copy of which 
can be had gratis of all Chemists, 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


Ivyalids, who (fiom a want of preston’ knowledge of the 
application of Electricity and Galvanism) have been dis- 
ab pointed in obtaining « care from the uee of GALVANIC 
1 RU ore vr 2 2 wpe Ss 

An R. C. S. K., Surgeon Blectrici»n, m 
may de obtained CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, Ww post 
18 stamps. I, Sackville-street. Piccadilly, London, W. 


K Avz's WORSDELLS PILLE. 


Invaluable for Families, Emigrants, Colonists, and all who 
desire a remedy that may be constantly d on to cure 
all complaints that arise from defective circulation and infe+ 
tiority of the blood. No family should be without them. 

Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in patent medicines 


| at ls, li % 20. 9d. and ds, 6d. per don. 


2 2 N * ‘es * R 2 
Nr * . wear 4. ¢ * ye ; 3 wally 97 * 3 % * 
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SLER'S GLA CHANDELIERS. 
Gass OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 

N Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
N—Show Rooms. 45, OXFOKD-STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street 


DREAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA. 
| Gratefal and Comforting. 5 
Sold only in tin-lined packeta, labelled — | 

JAMBS EPPS and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


N EVENING DRINK.—CACAOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the remov the oil fall 
into powder, and this powder is Caraoine contains 
neither svgar nor apy other admixture whatever, Cacivine 
makes * of ~ ] _ thinnest of warm drinks, and is the 
most for use in the later hours of the day. 


of the i method by which the oil 
— of ebene 


ape EPPS and Oo., Homoopathie Chemists, London. 


’ 
es BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM RICE, 


es, Soups, &c., 
some and easily digestible Food for Children and Lavalida, 


Ceruavs BRITISH CORN- FLOUR 
— 


en Bin CORN - FLOUR 
Makes nice Infants’ Food, and fv 
thickening Milk. 


= RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 

most delicious Custard. 
6 RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Is the best arvicle ever offered to 


the public, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, &0. 
In lib., $1b,, and Alb. Packets. 


IMONIALS. 
EDWIN LAN R, M D., F. R. 8., says !— 

*¢ Rice-Flour is Corn Plour, and I regard this preparation of 
Messrs. Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.” . 

SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M. D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes :— 


**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very diger- 
tible and nutritious food,” 


PUNE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}4. a pint. 

quizing Beton, Lsebig, the Inventor’, Bignavars on over} 

jar, — the only guarantee — 88 | 


BES? FOOD for INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk | as closely as possible.” — Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. The Infant Prince thrives 
bry it as a should.“ Social Science Review. 

1 nourishing and easily digested.“ — Dr. Hassall. 
iling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 56, and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


| 


j 


Proourable of all Chemists and Italian Warehouser en. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI- 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING, 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot t. Theee facts are now attested bv 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 28. to 218. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOORB#’S name and trade mark on 
7 each bottle. 


USE , 
GODDARD’S. PLATE-POWDER 
(NON-MERCUBIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate, 

Bold by Chemists, and Ironmongers, Ko., in Boxes, 1s., 


éd., and 4s. (d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY DEPOT. 


NOTICE.—KINAHAN and Oo. have REMOVED to their 
new and spacious I No, 64, GREAT TITCHFIELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading trom Margaret Street, 
Regent Street, and Market Street, Oxford Street. 


a 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.—This famous and most deli- 
cious old mellow spirit is the ver 
ORAM OF IRISH WHISKI 
in thea ‘the uses unrivalled, * pure, and more wholesome 


Can be 2 over the kingdom, in the well-known 
sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for —— at the 
London Docke. Wholesale Agents to Messrs, Guinness, 
and Younger, and Dealers in Foreign Wines and Spirits. 


ASTH pst Pagel “6 TATULA, 


efficacy in of Asthma and Chronic 
9 „Dublin 3 of Medical Science. ‘‘ The fumes 


— — 


pis and Cigars, i, boxes 


SAVORY and MOORF, 143, New Bond- street, London. 


(ORNS and BUNIONS.—A . 
many years tormented with Corns, will happy tu 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
femplete removal in a short short period, withou pele oc any 
Forward on a ee envelope, to 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE STUDENT AND 
GENERAL READER, 


In cloth gilt, 6a. each; or, Three Vols., half calf, £2 10s, 


SSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
Formiu | jy geome Encycloposdia. Ro- 
vired to the the Present. Date, th Numerous Additions. 
In 8 Vols., cloth bo. and 7s eo each ; or 4 Vols., halt calf, £4. 


( eee" LL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period of the Present 
Time. With about 2.000 Ihnustrations. Post ito, 5, 00 pp. 


Toned Paper Edition, Vola. I. to V., cloth, each 9a, 
In Two Vols., cloth, 30a. ; half calf, 45s. ; or half morocoo, 50s, 


ASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HIS. 


TORY. With 2,000 splendid een. oe and — 
Plates. Crown 4to, 1,652 pages. 
4 Vols , 42s. 


In Imperial 8vo, cloth, 2) 158. ; half morocco, £2 10s. 


NASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKE. 
SVBARG& Edited by CHantes and Mary Cowon 
Cranks. With £00 [liu trations by Selous. Three Volumes, 
2,268 pages. 
„ Fall particulars of the above Works will be found in 
SSELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


to be had of all Booksellers, or free on foation 
to the Publishers, ie ave 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-bill, R. O. 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT TO YOUNG MEN, 
. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. 
HE YOUNG MAN in the BATTLE of 


LIFE. By Rev. DR. LN DEI. 
** Suitable to 


prosent to a young man just leaving home to 
tart in business life.“ — Bible Student. 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-hill, B. C. 


* 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT TO YOUNG WOMEN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 88. 6d. 
„ eee HER POSITION and POWER, 


by Rev. Dr. LAN DGEIS. 


omprising we on the duties of Woman, her influence, 
coal position, 0. 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-hill, E. O. 


Now Ready, bound in cleth gilt, gilt edges, price 68., 


Won IL ERS of ACOUSTICS. With over 


100 Illustrations. Comprising a Popular Account of 
the Phenomena of Sound ; describing its “Ge Propagation, 
Intensity, Velccity, Reflection, Resonance, and ‘Quality, with 
Anecdotes and Legenda, &., &0. 


Castell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-biJl. E. O. 


EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PRE. 


SENT BOOK.—The first volume of THE ANIMAL 
WORLD, cloth back, pictorial 2s. d. ; or cloth, 
extra gilt, 5s. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
beg to announce that the olreu ation of their Journal has 
exceeded 26,00 Ba each month. 

Upwards of 600 of the principal 2 of the United 
Kingdom have given javourable noti 


Nos. 1 to 15 are out, price 24 each. May be had of all 
booksellers, 


INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free 


This Month’s Number now ready. 
It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
Investments, 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLD TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Eetablished 1852), 


Bankers: London and Westminster. Lothbury, E. O. 


OAL. - GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1838.—-Best Coals only.—Oash, 

258. G. J. OC. and Co. sell no other than the best Walisend 
Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and tbe cheapest in the end for all domestic purposes. 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—138, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hote)) ; Purfleet Wharf 
Earl-street, Blackfriars ; sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Dur- 
ham Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108, High-street) ; High. 
level Station, Crystal Palace; also at Brighton at 2 prices. 


OALS.— LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES, — 
Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by soren steamere and 
railway, 240.;H 1. tlepool, 238.; Dont Wigan, 31s. ; best Silk - 
stone, 218.; new Silkstone, 20s.; OClay-cross, 228. and 19s. ; 
Primrose, 19s ; Barnsley, 18s.; beat Der y, 188.; — wry 178.; 
Cobbles, 16s. ; ; Hartley, 17s. : ; Nate, 15s.; Tanfield Moor, 
20a.: small, 12s. ‘ogy 144. per 12 sacks, Net cash. 


Delivered tho ran Mlle Depots. Highb and 
Highgate, N 5 Wings and, N. E.; Deauvoir k, Kings- 
land · road; ort hern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway ; ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 


No Agente. 

HORNIMAN’s TEA 
the Puresi, Strdngest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s,—8s.4d.&8s.8d.1b, 
Genuine packets signed /A Hornuman “bo: 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powde 


AGENTS ARE APPOINTBED— 
2,53 CHEMISTS, 8 the COUNTRY— 


CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 


QUININE. 


y and expensive forme A which se ie 


nen op 


ell 
cludes ite adoption as a 
me yen cele ae 
the manufact 
the weak. It behoves the public to see that iat ae 2 
Quinine Wine, for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short 


time since, elicited the tact that one — led imitator did 


sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. Lewis and Oo. 


Eaq., — Ware, Herts. 


Worcester. 
7 


not use Quinine in the manufacture of his wine, All grocers — 


Cheap edition, crown 8 Sa. 6d., cloth, post free, 


MEMORIALS of the REV. 


WILLIAM BULL, of N Pagnell. 
chiefly from 15 — Wane, a8 this thore of his io 


Newton, Cowper, and Thornton: 1738-1814. By 
Grandson, the Rev. Josiaun But, M. 4. 

** Filled with interesti tter from ‘beginning to end, 
amongat the most interes — 22222 


Elliot Stock, 62, Polemesteneon, London, B.C, 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in 


the LIFE of KING DAVID, and their Lessons for our 
own Time, By Nev. Gust Vince. 


This work is beautifally printed and bound; * 
every way, most suitable for a present to Christian fri 


~ Millet Stock, 62, Paternoster-rew, London, 39 


— \ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY THB RRV. T. T. LYNOG. 
Post 8 vo, cloth, price 6s., pest free, 


THE MORNINGTON \LEC- 


TURE, 


“These discourses are throughout mora than 
— aud possess a — oharm which reminds us of the 

temporaneous effusions of hig acoumplished musician, 
The book sparkies with t fancies and thoughts large- 
hearted and atrongly put.“ Miu Quarterly. 


Paper covers, price u., post free, 


A GROUP of SIX SERMONS. 


% These sermons abound in fresh and suggestive thoughts, 
bies, aud figures, remarkable for quaiutness as well as for 
ty. —Pulpit analyst, 


Cheap edition, price 4a. 6d., poat free, 
THREE \MONTHS MINIS 
TRY : a Series of Sermons, 
“In 1. discourses there is much subtle and 
and we may add, much subtle and refined tru 
British 12 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, price 2, post free, 


THE SUBORDINATE 


DIVINITY of the MAN of SORROWS. 


book indicates a tendency of mind in 82 wisely 
directed, may lead to most blessed results. work may be 
read profitably by any body.“ - Journal of sacred Literature, 


„We commend it to the careful perusal of well-inatracted 
ministers and laymen,’’—Independent, 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster row, London, B. O. 


Third Thousand, price 3e, 6d., elegantly bound, 


No E BUT CHRIST; or, the Sianer’s only 
Hope. By the Rev. Rosert Bo. 5D, D. 0. 
„We are delighted with this book, It is after our own heart, 


Here we have the Gospel ses forth in all ite simplicity, not 
with wisdom of words and embellish ments of rhetoric, 


but after the fashion of the Lord of preachers, many a 
simile and instructive parable We were vever more 


in commending any book; its theme, ite st ite. A geet 
win our admiration.” - Rev. O. H. — ety 
and the Trowel,” 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Oo. 


Handsomely prinieds post Svo, price 76. * a volume, or 
complete sete, 17 vols., 24 4s, Od. 
YHE COLLECTED WORKS of the late 
Rev. J. A. JAMES. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 82, Paternoster-row. 


Just ready, the Eleventh Edition, 44th Thousand, in bright 
cloth, price 8s. 6d., and in gilt ‘cloth, gilt edges, making a 
very elegant book, 4s, 6d. ; kept also in moroovo elegant, 


IME YOUNG MAN’s FRIEND and “GUIDE 
THROUGH LIFE to IMMURTALITY, By the Rev. 
JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
„This is a noble contribution to the welfare of the nation. 
The Auchor’s remarks on diligence and indolence, method and 
disorder, despatch and punciuality, are invaluable.”—=Uhris- 


tian Witness. 
„We earnestly recommend parents to ese short, 
powerful, and very cheap Addresses, ie and put them 141 their 


sons’ hands. =~ Christian Times, 


Just ready, the Twelfth pr mg 45th Thousand, in bright 


cloth, and in gilt edges, av t 
ne W 


Far PLETY; or, the Young Woman's 
Friend and Guide Through Life to Immortality. By 
the Rev. JOHN ANGELL JAMES, 

** As we heve read this work, a 1 feeling has crept 
over our minds that there is a iat it. If our 
fair :eaders will take our vice, there will not t one of them 
without. a copy of this invaluable monitor.”—Evangelical 


ln review of the seventh chapter Ar 
odds 1** The weeds ape 00 apples of gold se set in pictures of 


silver.” 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 88, Paternoster - ow. 


Published by Jarrold and Sous, Paternoster - row, London 
650 pp., crown 8yvo, price 7s, 6d. 


Di REED’S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 
Manual of British and Foreign History for Colleges, 


oe . 10 GENBALOGICAL and STA 

TISTIOAL TABLES. 1 
Part 1 iL THE BIOGRAPHY of MODBBN UNIVERSAL 
1 |. TH acre of BRITISH HISTORY SPE- 


Aap tease nt, Ov Hastings, for Prospectus or speci- 
men copy on approv 
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Dpcrungne ng NT. 


ORMuISI. 


THE* UPPER’ AND 
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cane JOHN YEARS, 


BECK HAMLONDON, 8.E.— 191 «YEAR. 


Tear the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line Terminus, London Bridge or Vi 


MIDDLE sc 


7 1 


Lig “a. Ulliversity of Glasgow. 


WILL REOPEN, N 16TH, 1871. 
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« Pupils are received from Ahe commencement of their Ninth ear: 
* or on proving themselves able to do the work of the Higher Classes, 


they enter the Ni School on aining their 
The fees include the use of Books and 


: Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to write a hand fit for business, and trained to 1 quick 


at accounts. 
these being liring languages in the 
and Architectural Drawing. 

cricket, football, &0.; the OR 


ools. 


emises a ous 
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Cassall and, To 


rench and Germangere * by native Masters, and spoken by the Principal. No pains are sp o inspr 
Beh jal teachers er for the elements of Science ; for Mechani “+ 1 
and 4 or 


OMMERCE. By r 
followed early, by TEOHNICAL HISTORY. 


airy : SPROK HAM RY® COMMON is near, an 


L PALAO is within an hour's. walk. 
Excellent accommodation is provided for Foreigners ; also for Young Men seg of private wy 
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erefsuRE Hour es 


>. Fof 1871. Price Sixpence Monthly: 
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* THE JANUARY PART wit ones irn 8 


NEW°TALE BY KATHARINE 8: SMAOQUOID, 


Author of Forgotten by the World,“ 

~ gag ao KSTONE HA 
on. 1 

Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Wolferston Family, 


— — — 


Roger Kiffin’s Ward. By W. H 0. or 

—— — a Tale of Thirty Years’ War. By J. de 
6 8. 

What I Sawin America. By the Editor. With Illustrations 

Pictures of Geologic Pe:iods. By Principal Dawson, of Canada, 

Personal llections. By John Timbs. 

The T. m Thebes. By Howard Hopleyrp. ° 

French, (4 and Scandinavian Sketches. 


With Ba by Eminent Artiste. 
Lond „ Paternoster row. 


SUNDAY A T H O ME 
‘ PROGRA Müt ur 1871. 


Sam Baxter's New Year's Day. By ihe Author of Quality 
6 Fogg’s Old Ledger.“ 
race 


ankeen, y the Author of he Foundling of the 


ers. 
Daily Thoughts of Christ. By Lorq Ki 


The Life ot David, as reflected in the P By the Rev. 
« © Alexander Maclaren, of — a 
Under the Mulberry Tree. By Mra Prosser, 

Mas anne Rosenbaum: a Tale of Jewish Life. By the Rev. 


Dr Edersbeim. 
Sundays at Northcourt. Second Series, Ry G. F. Sargent, 
Author of the Chronicles of an Old Manor Houre.“ 

Morals of Mottoes. 


9 Mabel's Note Book: Religions epression and ita 
Oguses— Nome Sunda)s—The 6 Confidante—and 
* othi-r Papers. By Miss E. J. 


The Gospels and Modes Cries. By 
Devotional eee By the 


ve 
hies. 


Sacred Music and Original Poetry. 
Stories for the Young, Seriptare | Enigmas, &c. 
Sixpence Montbly, 
Religious Tract Society : 56, Paternoster-row, 


Now ready, 


HE LIFE of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST; also the Lives of the APOSTLES 

and BVANGELISIS. By Jonx FLeETwoop, D. D. With 
copidus Notes from recen? and living Biblical Scholars, Up- 
warde of 300 Een — sixty-sevehighly-finished ful. - 
page Chromatic Bu 
Price, oloth — silt 98s. 6d.; half morocco, 428. 


7,500 copieieold.-On toned paper, in Two Vols., 4to, 
"$00 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, Price One Guinea. 


O'S FAMILY BiBWBE. _Lilustrated 

with upwards of 800 Engravings. With Copious 
Original Notes on the History. Gesgraphy, Natuml ators, 
L ar re, and An aes the Sa@ed Sosiptures; aud 
+ onal Chapters by t 

} 4 Bible and Modern Thought.” 

„ A Copy will be presented to any person procuring Ten 
Subscribers, and sent carriage free to any raiiway station in 
England. Testimonia's and Illustrated Specimens free. Bound 
Copies in Stock. 

TO VILLAGE nye Th AND HEADS OF 
ES. 


AR, ah and the DESK (20,000 Vols. 

80 — 

8 . 

N Addresses. Both Series are equally applicable to the 
Class in schools, the Desk in add 

regular discourees. 

or obne rol. cloth bat 


‘CLAN 


“Pictorial Museum ‘of egal. Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
I, and Popular r Buti tie, from the Earliest Pariod 


1 vl - Tly 3,000 
lio-si 


a 8, inclu. 
Engra b 
ARLES —— In Ae Vols, — 


bp gilt, 82 — 
Y and CE .ef COM- 
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1 Ma CHOOLS and ATE SCUDENTS. 


* the late WI — Honter, LL BD lu our Pate Part 
I. Treatment ot 


ev. Dr. ts. 
v. Newman Hall, L 


utsine 144 Prepared Lessons, The New 


31 Post free, 
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audsomel)y printed. 
Simpkin, Marehall, anil. Somat * 


s. By Author of Abe Harvest n — 


Rev. T. Binks, M. A., Author of 


—— — te — —— 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIE u. 
CRAYSZS OF OF TRACTS* 


‘ Bible Women, and others engaged iu tile circulatién 
Divine Truth, are supplied with TRACTS at the rate of 
worth. for 78. 6d. 7 0 
When applicants are unable to meet ary portion of the 
expenre, grants are voted by the Committee without payment, 
Applications to be made in writing to 
THE SECRETARY, 
56, Paternoster-row, 


London, E.C. 


— —- - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR THE NEW TEHAR. 
„ WISH: YOU"A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


1871.“ Congratulations, Retrospections. Anticipations. 
A neat little book, in royal 32mo, priuted on Tinted. Paper, 
and suited for inclosure in letters, and general distribution, 
9d. per dozen. 


3 "PICT 
I 


“SUITED FoR PRESANTS. 
Kors Drawn wb Peu und 


15 4 9 10 of 5 Swiss Pictu 
Pen and With Iilu-tratious by GusTAvK Joke, r and 
other eminent Artists. Itnperial 8vo. 88., handsomel) bound, 
gilt edges. 


THE PICTURE-GALLERY of the NATIONS: 


a Dercription of the Principal Peoples in the World. 
Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. small 4to, printed 
on Toned Paper, 6s., handsomely bound, gilt edges. De- 
signed for the Young. 

By Mrs. 


ORIGINAL FABLES. 

„ Author of „The Awdries and 
Numerons Engravings by WN 
Noel Humphreys, and others. 
bouud. 


VIOLET FLETCHER’S HOME WORK. 


Engravings. Fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d., boards; 3s , extra boards. 


ANIMAL LIFE in EUROPE.— With nume- 


rous Coloured Engiavings. Demy 4to. 3e. 6d. in illus- 
trated cover. 1 


their Friends.“ &c., 


COUSIN M S EXPE 
Sketches of R Life in Eng) 
WHaTELy, Au The Life aud 
Archbishop W Crown 8vo. 48 
ST. PAUL: His Life, Labours, and Ep itl 
From thé French of Felix Bungener. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 


boards. 


LITTLE ARENA in a STRANGE LAND. 
By the Author of Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” En- 
gravings. Fscp. 8vo. 


MYRA SHERWOOD'S CROSS, and HOW 
SHE BORE IT. Engravings. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. be- 
velled boards; 48. extra boarde, gilt edges. 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
Piccadilly. Sold dy the Booksellers 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. (First issued, 1821.) 
Published Monthly. Price One Pepny. Numerous Fine 
Eugravinge. The Articles, in Prose and Verse, are written 

y thoee who are deeply interested in the welfare of the 
tt os and are adapted alike to children in the gentleman's 
mansion and > ve home, Although tied The 
Child’s Compa a large portion of its ts ad it 
fox youth sto* * ‘age of fourteen. The new series is em- 
bellisbed with superior la'ge engravings. With the number 
for January, 1871, will be given a coloured engraving of the 
Princess of Wales. 


THE CHILD’S COMPANION 


120 Prepared Lessons, with 50 Sunday. | 


resesee, and the Pulpit in 
i Jol les is complete in 12 Nos. at 2d. * 


(40,000 Copies alas. A 


of Propositig * II. Treat - 
tetices, * I 1 . Treatment 
Part IV rent nie ok the 


Tue Twelve Numbers of this Magazine for the Year 1870 
‘form a handsome Volume, and contain eighty-five superior 
Wood Engravings. Is. 6d, 
boards; 28. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 
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CABINET EDITION OF BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF 

CIVILISATION, 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 248 cloth, or 428. bound in tree- 
calt by Riviére, 

ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENG- 

LIND and FRANCE, SPAIN aud SCOILAND. By 

HI NRW Tuomas BUCKLE Fifth Euition of the entire Work, 

complete in Three Volumes. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 7s.*6d., cloth, Svo, 


LEXANDRA: a Christmas Gift-Book. 
The Paper for which has been presented, and the 
Volume iteelt Contributed, “Drawn, kngraved, P 
Bound, and Published for the Benetit of the ALEX A 
ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Edited by Thomas Ancurn, 
Erq., with Contributions and Illustrations by the leading 
Authors and Artists of the day. 
Louden : Clarke and Co, 
—— bet aud ruere- street. 


— — ñ — — 


DookSs BOUGHT, to any amount, and the 


utmost price given in cash, saving the delay, uncer: 


13, Fleet-ttreet; James 


A TE AP 


9 5 uty aud dae ot auction, by a secondhand Bookseller, 
tie riy years established. Catalogues of Twenty Thousand 
Siti de. to paper, er gratis. 


1 


N. B. = Manuegipt Nermous, Gd. each, 
T. MILLARD, es, Ludgate-bill, Louden, 


a 


NITY, and Town Missions, Scripture Readerg,.,, 


Drawp rien 


ANNUAL. 


a m perial ism. By the Au 
fa, Bebe to Secul 


| 


PRossER, | 


iset, Harrison Weir, | 


mo, 48. 6d., handsomely | THE PREACHER’S LANTERN: 8 


| 


2 


28. boards; 28. 6d. extra gilt edges. | 


illustrated coloured cover; 2s, | 


original work consists of Two Series. The ö The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster - row, and 164, : 
ow 


| 


9 including postage, 22 prepa 


; 8 


Half- a- Crown Monthly, i 
OLS, 1 CONTEMPORARY . ; 
' Theological, Literary, and 8 ° 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


by.” Se 
— 88 
Rev J. LI Davies. 


3. The Mistake of Honest Democrats, By W. R. Greg. 

4.. National Defeuces. By R R Noel, 

5. The Bresent Relations of Phy-ical Science to Mental 

hilosophy. By Professor Calderwood. 

6. The War and Genera: Culture: Conversations. By the 
Author of Friends in Council.“ Nos. VI, VII. 

7. avers for theDead.. By the Rev. M. Maccoll. 
| Part II. 

By the Rev, J. 


8. Musicand orals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
9. The Church of England and Dissenters. 
ia Brown. 
5. ByMjiltiam Sigadeyy «> 
Strahan and Co.,.56, Ludgate-bill. 


10, 
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es 1. 
— 


97 aS 


’ One Sbilling.—Jan 
CONTENTS? 
5 Ar B 
end of 


bsentee of 87 
biography. 
of »Orion,“ 


The Spectre. By Willi am Sawyer. 


Kaulbach, By the Countess Vo 
. s talking On aan oC 
vers and Protyisex 


Honiton Lace. 
By W. Oho. Ruesell. 


Ty burniana, 


Studies for the 4 it, on hin la- Gene a 
.* Coun * — 
New a A y dishes "4 ved Maori, 


Calais. rey Fitzgeraid. 

Within ia Without A Series of Mosaics from the City. By 
D. Morier Evans“ No. I.—The Skeleton Equipage. 

Malvina, * ‘ontinued.) By H. Sutherland kdwar ds. Chaps. 
XXXV. to XC. 

Table Talk. 


London: W. I. Allen and Co, 13, Waterloo on 
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MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


On FRiIDay will be be published 


2 


No. CV., for January, pri 8 


‘ 
subscription, 


Amerio in Press. 5 . 


1. Ti 

2. The Royal — on en Coiuage. 
Tue Malme bury Correspondence, 

. The ®xploration in Palestine. 6 

. Early ieges of Paris 1 
Nonconformity in Wales. 

. Tregeiles’ Greek New Testament. P 

. The War of 1870, 2 8 

. Contemporary Literature 3 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoater-row. 


NEW @@pias OF zun wry 


Now ready, price 6d., the First Number of 


* 


S882 


Monthly Magazine for the Pulpit and Pew Edited by 


the Revs. E. Paxton Hvop and D. Loxowitt, M.A. 
Post free for Six Stamps. Annual Sutsciiption, 64., 
prepaid. 


* 

London : A and Stoughton, £97, Byternoster-row. : 

y oe me - — — - 
1˙8* SEIN FOR THe raus. 


* ob MEI 
yw ready, pricedd., Itimgtruted, the JanuarY’ Nambeér of 


RRR and WISE. Edited by ‘‘ Old 

ERRY.’ Tune @rrangements for 1871 include numerous 

ANDSOME PRIZES every month for the 
2 besides two splendid Present 
detail, respecting which will be, found, 
Number, post free for Four stamps. phy 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 3d., the JANUARY Number of 


THE BIBLE STU DAG. 


ConTENTsS:—An Introduction to the Books of the Old 
Testament, Chapter 1, by the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A.—King 
Faul: a Wasted Life, by Rev W. McCall, M.A.—Bibtioal 


A va 


| Interpretation, Chapter I., by Bradford K. Pierce, D.D.— 
NH E C HILD’S COM PANION and | 


„„The Holy Child Jesus”: Notes and Suggestive Hi 
Original and Select Al. by a Sine 8 fo ‘eaoher—Th 
and the Life, evs I. and II., by u Ya 
and N a, der Francis L. Patton—*‘ Scriptare — 
Seri; ture,” J. 8. Jewell, M. P. — Tbe Inquir 


2 * re Momen Our . =. | 
row. 


Circulation, upw ards of 29,00 month ly, 


‘THE MOTHER’S FRIEND. 


Ja y Number is now ready, Prige One Penoy, with? 
Full- - page Illustration. 


‘Has our hearty approval, aud best wishes for its exten- 
tive circulation.“ - Baptist Magazine. 
„A very suitable work to ciféulate among our. cottage 
homes. „Literary World. 


London : lo der and Stougiton, 
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A Paternoster-row. 


Price Sixpence Monthly. 
THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE 


An contains a five 
Part, the 2 


Bianey, J 8. Bright, R. bree 
UH. J. Gamble, J O. Harris G f 
E. Manuet ing. J. G. Miall, Kuve D., A. 

B. A., W. Roberts, B. A., W. M. Statham, J. Stoughton, 
D. D., F. J. Tur uand. n 


London Hodder and Stoughton,” 27, Paternoster. row. 
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